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Routes to tour in Germany 

The Harz 
and Heath Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say, Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgeblrge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 

In winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. T our from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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Special Community summit stays 
temperate on German issue 


T he necessary measures, said Federal 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl after the Eu- 
ropean Community's special summit 
meeting in Paris, would need to be based 
on sound judgement and a sense of pro- 
portion. 

He was referring to the GDR and to the 
comprehensive aid measures on which 
Bonn and the Community might embark 
should the process of democratisation 
lead to free elections in East Germany. 

The Twelve showed a sense of propor- 
tion in accepting the invitation of Presi- 
dent Mitterrand, current chairman of the 
European Council, to discuss latest deve- 
lopments in Eastern Europe at a working 
dinner in the Elysee Palace. 

They dispensed with visions of political 

*1 mature* in n Fumpe ih:»l <-nnn,.i rcin:iin 

uflflfflWfed by changes in the East and res- 
tricted themselves to specifics. 

That was ail the more advisable as the 
forthcoming superpower summit off 

The European Community, page 4 

Malta in the Mediterranean is said by 
those concerned not to intend considering 
changes in the political map of Europe. 

A corresponding keynote was sounded 
during the visits to Budapest and Warsaw 
made by French Foreign Minister Roland 
Dumas and European Commission presi- 
dent Jacques Delors just before the Paris 
summit. • 

They were confronted with the immedi- 
ate economic problems faced by the two 
countries most advanced in the process of 
political reform much more than with 
speculation on a possible application for 
full or associate membership of the Euro- 
pean Community. 

The message was clear. Both countries 
faced a harsh winter. The time factor was 
of great importance, Polish Premier Ta- 

crucial. 

Both Hungary and Poland are negotiat- 
ing terms with the International Monetary 
Fund. The success of these talks will de- 
pend not on urging by the Twelve in Paris 
hut on convincing programmes of econ- 
omic reform presented to the IMF. 

The catalogue of specific measures dis- 
cussed in Paris was lengthy. Coordination 
of Western aid to Poland and Hungary by 
the European Commission will be further 
discussed at a 13 December Ministerial 
.conference attended by 24 countries and 
including Polish and Hungarian represen- 
tatives. _ .i 

The European Community itself has 
pledged direct assistance totalling 300 mil 1 
lion'ECUs, bir over DM600m. • 

The European Investment Bank Is in a 


position to finance projects totalling one 
billion ECUs, bankrolled over a three- 
year period by European Community 
budget funds. 

Trade on easier terms, as agreed in 
treaties with Poland and Hungary, has al- 
ready been brought forward, as it were, 
and both countries enjoy tariff preferences 
granted to developing countries. 

European Community food aid to Po- 
land is to be stepped up yet again. Training 
programmes and environmental protec- 
tion projects have been agreed too. 

Ideas such as proposals to set up a 
Development and Modernisation Bank for 
Eastern Europe or a Foundation for Vo- 
cational and Management Training are be- 
ing considered. 

The GDR is less needy than other East 
European countries, but talks on a treaty 
thnt will probably cover more than mere 
trade tics are also imminent. 

Its scope will depend, us will the dcvc- 
lupmcnt i»f intra-German trade ties. ,»n 
progress in dcmocraustKioii. 

The Paris summit demonstrated sound 
judgement in yet another sector. Despite 
the evident connection the Twelve set 
aside for the time being their dispute over 
the pace at which, given revolutionary 
changes in Eastern Europe, integration 
within the European Community, includ- 
ing crucial issues in respect of monetary 
union and the social dimension of the in- 
ternal market, was to proceed. 

This dispute will hold pride of place at 
the Strasbourg European Community 
summit on 8-9 December, a gathering that 
will practically conclude France's six- 
month presidency. Credit is due to Chan- 
cellor Kohl for having made it clear at the 
Paris summit that the Federal Republic is 
clearly committed to the Western system 
of values and for having emphasised the 
importance of European integration. 

Eberhard Wisdorff 

(Handelsblatl, Diisseldorf, 20 November 1989) 
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SummlteerB in Paris. Left, French President Mitterrand, centre Spanish Prime 
Minister Qonzalez and, right, Bonn Chancellor Kohl. (photo: dpa) 

Kohl's visit signals step forward 
in Bonn-Warsaw relations 


A t a reception in Warsaw attended by 
the German Federal Chancellor. Pol- 
ish Premier Todeusz MozowieckJ said Po- 
land had gained a friend; lie hoped Helmut 
Kohl would continue to champion Po- 
land’s cause. 

This comment accurately described the 
outcome of the visit. Both sides had made 
sound progress even though they hadn't, 
by any stretch of the imagination, solved 
all their problems. 

That could hardly have been otherwise, 
given that it was the first visit to Poland by 
a German Federal Chancellor for 12 
years. Besides. Bonn and Warsaw had set 
about the visit with different expectations 
and objectives. 

The link between the Chancellor's visit 
to Poland and dramatic developments in 
the GDR, including Dr Kohl's interruption 
of his visit to fly back to Berlin and Bonn, 
certainly made it clear how important 
cordial relations between Bonn and War- 
saw are for further progress in the all-Eu- 
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ropcan integration process. Not for mull- 
ing did the joint clci'hirtuiou stress the spe- 
cial responsibility of Poland and the Fed- 
eral Republic for n policy of peace, under- 
standing and cooperation in Europe. 

Premier Maznwiccki showed under- 
standing for the interruption of the visit as 
planned; he was well aware of the sig- 

Tho next edition of 
THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 
will appear on 1 0 December. 

nificance of the reform process in the 
GDR. A similar process had begun in his 
own country nine months previously. 

The Chancellor's visit and the momen- 
tum of intra-German developments have 
prompted a strategic reappraisal in Po- 
land. 

In the long term the two German stales 
are expected to join forces, but subject to a 
number of important prerequisites: the 
consent of the Allies, a positive declara- 
tion of popular intent in both German 
states and some form of “all-European" 
approval of reunification. 

What is more, Warsaw says, the process 
must proceed in a' controlled manner. 

To some extent the problem of Poland’s 
western borders seems to be expected to 
be settled once and for ail, as Warsaw 
would' like to see it settled, more easily 
with a democratic united Germany. 

Fears have also been voiced that the 
GDR might be given preference over Po- 
land where economic and financial assist- 
ance are concerned. 

As the joint declaration showed, both 
sides naturally made compromises. 

No mention was made of the Polish 
government cailing.on the Church to hold 
fjloly Mass in German. This provision was 
deleted under pressure from the Polish ep- 
iscopate. . 

No mentjqn was made of a- German, mi- 
nority either, merely of people and popu- 
Continued on page 3 
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Changes in East 
demand new 
Western strategies 

O nce the intoxication of meeting 
again has subsided, the- Germans 
will appreciate that opening the Berlin 
Wall and the intra-German border has 
wrought far-reaching changes in both 
German states and in European and 
world affairs. 

This event without parallel in history 
presents Bonn's Deutschlandpolitik and 
its entire foreign policy with new, tough' 
tasks that require responsible decisions., 
Bonn must integrate the tempestuous 
hea'dway in intra-German affairs in the 
all-European process and ensure the fur- 
ther progress of East-West relations. 

The very next deadlines wiii be almost 
entirely overshadowed by these tasks. 
They include the meeting of the WEU 
Council of Minister, the US-Soviet Medi- 
(erronean summit and the Strasbourg Eu- 
ropean Community summit early next 
month. 

Then come Nato's autumn confer- 
ences, Foreign Minister Genscher’s mid- 
month visit to Hungary and the 19 De- 
cember joint European Community and 
Efta summit meeting. 

They may yet be joined by further 
deadlines, such as the conference of 24 
Western countries, as proposed by Herr 
Genscher, that are prepared to jointly 
help the Polish and Hungarian econo- 
mies back on to’ their feet. 

Since the Berlin Wall has, to all intents 
and purposes, been demolished previous- 
analyses of the situation and contingency 
planning have been of no further use. 

No-one has alternative concepts at the 
ready. They have yet to be drawn up, 
which excuses part of what has been said 
in the past few days. 

Yet politicians could still have shown a 
little more perspective and adopted a 
more level-headed and specific approach 
than the fine words and all-inclusive offers 
(with strings) they chose to make, not to 
mention tasteless party-political bickering. 

It simply isn’t true to say that all funda- 
mental decisions must now be taken by 
the GDR leaders alone. 

Their next moves must, indeed, pave 
the way for free elections and, arguably 
even more urgently, for a gradual econ- 
omic opening of the GDR. 

But economic moves in particular must 
be undertaken on a cooperative basis. 

In addition to intensifying existing fac- 
ilities and setting up hew working parties 
(on transport, telecommunications, for- 
eign exchange regulations and political 
coordination), setting up a joint econom- 
ic council would seem advisable. 

With European Community participa- 
tion it might both supervise the develop- 
ment of inlra : German economic ties and 
emerge as a focal point of European 
economic policy. 

Future cooperation between the two 
German stales in the economic ; sector 
will have a much more far-reaching role 
than their immediate ramifications. 

Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minister 
Genscher have made it clear, in contacts 
with Bonn's allies and with the Soviet 
leaders, that the Federal Republic has no 
intention of departing from an existing 
policy line that has been largely responsi- 
ble for major changes in Europe. 

That is why Nato, the European Com- 
munity, the CSCE process and disarma- 
ment talks remain the foundations of 


Reactions from the four powers 


U S Presidents from John F. Ken- 
nedy to Ronald Reagan have 
stood in front of the Berlin Wall and 
called for its demolition. 

Now the possibility of reunification 
no longer appears totally unrealistic, 
Washington too is fairly alarmed about 
what might be unpredictable conse- 
quences. 

The Americans are not yet entirely 
clear what they ought to want. The on- 
ly point on which the US government 
is clear is that there must not, for the 
foreseeable future, be a neutral, demil- 
itarised Germany. 

There might, say, be two more or 

G ermans. dancing on the Berlin Wall 
have made the French dizzy too, but 
politicians and commentators have grow- 
ing fears of a united Germany. 

Commitments to German unity sound 
progressively feebler. ‘The arrival of the 
East Germans must not go hand in hand 
with the establishment of a state the 
weight of which is incompatible with our 
own institutions," says ex-President Val- 
ery G is card d'Estaing. 

"The Germans may feel a develop- 
ment to be desirable, but (it must be) 
within the framework of the treaties by 
which they are bound to us." 

T he British government views the 
incipient debale on reunification 
with. marked restraint. 

Mrs Thatcher is reported to be in- 
creasingly alarmed lest events in the 
GDR jeopardise Mr Gorbachov's dif- 
ficult position. . ... 

Her fears were voiced by William 
Waldegrave, Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office, on BBC TV when he 
warned against the GDR pulling out of 
the Warsaw Pact. 

“Mr Gorbachov has made it quite 
clear " he said, “that there will be no 

N ikolai Portugalov couldn’t believe 
his ears when he tuned into 
Deutsche Welle on 10 November and 
heard that East Germans were flocking 
to the West 

Mr Gorbachov's German affairs ex- 
pert readily admitted that he hadn't been 
expecting the border to be thrown open 
so soon. 

Yet officially, at least, Moscow sounds 
a note of relative composure about the 
opening of the intra-German border. 

Foreign Minister Shevardnadze even 
termed it a "normal occurrence." Soviet 

German policy. There can be no question 
of Bortn going it alone or pursuing a se- 
parate and distinctive policy of its own< 

But Nato will urgently need to recon- 
sider its- defence and disarmament con- 
cepts. , 

It, like the Warsaw Pact, will need to 
switch from being a mainly military align- 
ment to a mainly political role aimed at 
cooperative developments. 

Once the central source of tension t in 
Europe no lohger applies, US citizens 
will soon no longer be alone in wonder- 
ing whether stationing troops in central 
Europe can still be justified in existing 
numbers. 1 

Issues such, as modernisation of Nato's 
Lance missiles, which all but brought 
about a split in die North Atlantic pact last 
spring, will then no longer pose problems- 
Disarmament talks are now subject to 
extra pressure to achieve results, portly be- . 


WASHINGTON 

less loosely associated German states 
in which, again for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Nato and Warsaw Pact troops 
continue to be stationed. 

But it is too soon to start thinking 
along these lines. That is why Presi- 
dent Bush feels the time is not yet ripe 
for symbolic gestures such as a visit to 
Berlin. 

The New York Times says Washing- 
ton and Bonn are agreed and that the 
Americans continue to approve of reu- 
nification. 


PARIS 

France Soir has visions of German re- 
unification being followed by an army of 
job-seeking Turks migrating to France, 
which has race problems of its own. 

Some French newspapers have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of TF1, Channel 
One of French TV, in publishing charts 
showing France as a demographic, econ- 
omic and military dwarf alongside Grea- 
ter Germany. 

Enlarging the European Commission 
is seen as an "elegant solution" by Oppo- 


LONDON 

withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact." 
The Times says Downing Street is in 
close contact with the Soviet embassy, 
with Mrs Thatcher favouring 
und-.sec attitude. 

She is opposed to fresh Deulsch- 
landpolitik initiatives. In her view reu- 
nification does not rate high on the 
agenda. She is more interested in see- 
ing a multi-party democracy set up in 
the GDR. 


MOSCOW 

experts on German affairs solved the 
German Question two years ago, as part 
of Moscow's “new thinking," within the 
framework of the “common European 
house 1 ." 

Soviet historian Vyacheslav Dashi- 
chev called the Berlin Wall n “relic of the 
Cold War," while Mr Portugalov wrote 
in 1987 that: 

"The further construction of the Euro- 
pean house would open up opportunities 


Bonn is said to have agreed not to 
embark on any immediate moves in the 
direction of reunification until the out - 1 
lines of an all-European security system 
have been drafted. Many US commenta- 
tors, in contrast, see reunification as just 
around the comer. William Safire wrote 
in the New York Times that the GDR 
had to all intents and purposes already 
ceased to exist; what remained to be 
done was a mere formality. 

The world would then sit up and take 
notice. “Germany, tired of excuses, ... 
will become a nuclear power with space 
weapons that make it a ‘paramount pow- 
er' before the end of the millennium." 

sition leaders such as M. Giscard dEsft- 
ing and ex-Premier Jacques China, not 
to mention President Mitterrand and the 
French president of the European Cbm- 
mission, Jacques Delors. 

The Community must anchor Bonn 
firmly in the West and extend a welcom- 
ing hand to the GDR. 

But the French public have yet to 
share to any great extent.tfie hectic alarm 
voiced by politicians. 

Six out of 10 French people ques- 
tioned feel German reunification would 
be good for France. A mere 19 per cent, 
mainly old-age pensioners, have doubts. 

“We must be careful," British news- 
papers quote her as saying. Any talk 
about reunification would inevitably 
give rise to questions about a realign- 
ment in Europe, including a GDR pul- 
lout from the Warsaw Pact. ’ 

.nhnp.rvp.ra feel Mrs Tljalchefwili vi- 
gorously oppose, at the European 
Community summit meeting early next 
month, any resolutions to set up an 
economic and monetary union. 

She will refer to developments in East- 
ern Europe as justifying her deep dislike 
of any idea of sterling joining the EMS. 

Federal Germans ought to welcome." A 
few days Hfter the de facto demolition of 
the Berlin Wall he now envisages a “spe- 
cial relationship between the two Ger- 
man states," while Mr Dashichev Is con- 
vinced that the post-war order in Europe 
is on the brink of a fresh start. 

The two German states in the heart of 
Europe were of crucial importance for a 
realignment in Europe. But German reu 
nificalion is generally fell tobe fl . . 
prospect. The territorial Older, u 
words borders, is non-negotlaole. 

(Kiolcr N.chHchten, 14 November '989) 


cause East and West even more urgently 
need substantial funds for othbr purposes. 

The crucial issue and the greatest 
threat to stability will from now on be 
posed by the task of economic consolida- 
tion in Eastern , Europe and narrowing 
the prosperity gap. : . 

A uniform Western policy toward. 
Eastern Europe, especially a uniform 
policy to be pursued by Western Europe, 
is even more urgently needed. , - 

So is a perspective: for Europe as a 
whole as an economic region.. This, in- 
deed, is a matter of life and death for the 
reform movements in the East. . ;; 

The Budapest conference of Hungarf 
ian, Italian, Austrian and Yugoslav Forr 
elgn Ministers on a start, to regional 
cooperation is an important contribution 
and step in the right direction. . ’ ' "= . 

But, with a : view to 1993 and the single. 
European market, coordination of all 


European processes, is . =essentiaUof^. 

European including^ 

er ties with the Efta states and deveM® 1 * 

Continued on page 6 
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Coming West with 
an ambivalence 
of spirit 

franffurterAllflemeine 


T he first and most tumultuous stage of 
the major German “reunion" on 11/ 
12 November has made one thing clear: a 

Iflrgc number of Enet Cormnns do not ap- 
pear to be particularly keen on the idea 
of reunification. 

Not onfy Opposition groups in the 
GDR have overwhelmingly expressed 
their aversion to reunification. The visi- 
tors who came to the West on the wee- 
kend also showed little interest in the 
topic. 

Forty years of division and forty years 
of dual statehood have cast a long sha- 
dow. This comes as no surprise to those 
familiar with the GDR. 

There is a pride in one's own achieve- 
ments, a certain defiance of the big and 
more successful brother in the West, and 
a disapproval of the darker sides of the 
latter’s existence: permissiveness, crime, 
drug problems and, last but not least, un- 
employment. 

This always contrasted with the pro- 
mise of freedom, free movement, the free 
development of one's personality, free in- 
forinaton, the abundance of goods and 
mass prosperity. Those no longer able u> 
endure the GDR brand nf socialism fol- 
lonWhis path. 

This mixture of motives has always ex- 
isted. It comes as no surprise, therefore, 
that so many East Germans are now tak- 
ing advantage of the new freedom to tra- 
vel to look round the temple of consump- 
tion and then return home. 

They live in hope that things will im- 
prove, that the political prerequisites 
have been created, and that all they need 
to do is take to the streets if the process 
begins to flag. 

This could turn out to be an illusion. 

By allowing East Germans to travel 
freely the ruling SED has made a clever 
move. It has inspired hopes of a better fu- 
ture and at the same time robbed the re- 
form movement of part of its momentum. 

Furthermore, the regime now knows 
that it need not fear the demand for an el- 
imination of dual statehood. 

This is an important factor for the pol- 
itical course adopted by the new Krenz/ 
Modrow leadership team. 

The Opposition groups in the GDR 
must beware. The power-minded com- 
munist S K ^ g ' 
ousted from its traditional leaamgTole 
that easily. 

The SED stiil has the letter of the law 
on its side. Article 1 of the GDR consti- 
tution defines the character of the state 
(“socialist slate of the workers and peas- 
ants") and lays down the leading role of 
the official party (“under' the leadership 
of the working class and its Marxist-Len- 
ihist party”). 

It is not cle&f how the SED intends 
making this stipulation compatible with 
the free formation of a government. 

if the constitution is to be viewed with 
greater respect than it hns done so far * J - 
the proposal by ! Egon Krenz to set up a 
constitutional court points in this direc- 
tion — any new polioies 1 must be pre- 
ceded by a credible statement by the gov- 
ernment that it -intends, together with 


parliament, changing the constitution and 
ridding it of the relics of the Leninist past. 

Nothing of the kind has happened yet 
or seems likely to happen in the foresee- 
able future. 

Instead, the new prime minister, Hans 
Modrow, keeps on talking about the inten- 
tion of forming a “coalition government” 
and obviously also means after an election. 

It is equally obvious which party is to 
assume leadership in such a constellation. 

Up to now the SED has not officially 
commented on the demand by reformers 
that it should declare its willingness to re- 
spect the outcome of free elections and, if 
need be, also relinquish power. 

The SED will already view a renuncia- 
tion of its previous power monopoly and 
the participation of other political groups 
in power as a major concession to democ- 
racy. 

• This is the underyling intention of Mo- 
drow’s coalition model. According to the 
SED, however, the “other" participants 
can be no more than junior partners. 

No-one disputes the right of Germans 
in the GDR to decide against a single Ger- 
man state. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to go 
so far as to drop the option on such unity 
altogether, as repeatedly advocated by 
Opposition groups in llic GDR. 

In doing so they consolidate the SED's 
claim to leadership, weaken the pressure 
to reform and reduce the prospects of ex- 
tensive economic and financial aid. 

The Opposition groups must realise 
that only a single Germnn slate would be 
nble to implement (he tremendous recon- 
struction programme needed after forty 
years of Communist party mismanage- 
ment. 

An expert from the German Institute of 
Economic Research in Berlin estimates 
the need for public investments in the en- 
vironment. cnercv. transport and cmimu- 
nica t ion sectors at at least DM300bn. 

It is impossible to imagine just how 
much more is needed to modernise indus- 
try and reconstruct the cities. 

Provided further steps are taken tow- 
ards reform the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is willing to give the GDR economic 
assistance. Admittedly, in terms of the 
capital required this will be no more than a 
drop in the ocean. The money provided 
will continue to trickle away in the malad- 
ministration of the system. 

If the Germans in the GDR want to al- 
ter their fate they need the patronage of a 
single German state which stands up for its 
interests and an economic system which 
give the country a future. 

The 'third path" envisaged by some 
Opposition groups has one thing in com- 
mon with the previous socialist path: it will 
produce a poorhouse. 

Unfortunately, there are plenty of ex- 
amples of this throughout the world. 

Fritz Ullrich Fack 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
ftlr Deutschland, IS November 1 080 ) 


Continued from page 1 


lation groups who were of German or 
Polish extraction or were committed to 
the language, culture and traditions of 
the other community. . 

But the Polish government agreed to 
grant ethnic Germans, especiollyiin Up- 
per Silesia, rights they arc ontitled •— a 
great step forward. - 1 • 

The Poles are bound to feel dissatisfi- 
ed that no -headway was niado on comp- 
ensation for Poles forced tm work for 
the Germans during the war. The Chan- 
cellor should not have taken such a hard 
line here. 

What matters: for Warsawj however, 
are the economic and financial commit- 


The cold, hard facts are still 
there the morning after 


STUTTGARTER 
■ ZEITUNG 

A fter the jubilialion which followed 
the decision to open the inner-G.er- 
man borders the risk of disillusionment 
has increased. 

. Hardly had East German citizens 
ejected former leading figures such as 
Erich Honecker and Gunther Mittag 
from office and returned home from the 
reunion celebrations in the West than 
they were confronted with the old day- 
to-day problems: queues in front of the 
shops, the lack of consumer goods and a 
currency which has no value. 

The welcoming money East Germans 
receive in the West (DM100) is just en- 
ough for a weekend of bananas, ground 
coffee and a visit to the Beatc Uhsc sex 
shop in Berlin. It ennnot, however, re- 
solve supply problems. 

They can only be improved if the 
washed-out economy of the GDR is re- 
formed. But how? 

The 16 million East Germans know 
roughly what they want in the political 
field: borders which are permanently 
open, the end of the SED's claim to 
leadership, free elections and a free 
press. 

It is not so clear what it is to be done 
with the economy. 

It is obvious that the end of state so- 
cialism is also nigh in the economic sec- 
tor too. But will it be succeeded by a 
market economy modelled on the West 
German system i«>r even with West Ger- 
man predominance) or by a different 
variant of socialism? 

The extreme form of a planned econ- 
omy, as practised in the GDR. has un- 
doubtedly failed. 

Bureaucracy and centralism have 
paralysed industry, inflexible combines 
have been unable to even partly satisfy 
the needs of the population. 

More responsibility must be delegat- 
ed to grass roots level. Private initiative 
must be encouraged and not discou- 
raged. Competition must shake up mon- 
opolies. 

Even the most pigheaded parly offi- 
cial has now realised this. Yet to believe 
(hat this insight is enough would be an 
illusion. 

A little bit of market to make sure 
that the planned economy functions 
more smoothly — ' this is how some GDR 
economists picture a future economic 
policy. . . 

Concepts such as market economy 
socialism or socialist market economy 
are being tossed to an fro; catchwords 


merits the Chancellor undertook in his 
letter lp Premier Mazowiecti outlining 
details of the joint declaration. 

They included resumption of Hermes 
export credit guarantees, the provision 
of baiance-of-payments aid once Poland 
had come to terms with the IMF, partini 
remission of the 1 975 loan and further 
financial, assistance to modernise Polish 
agriculture, for instance. 

In the long term these measures will 
not be enough, but (hey represent the 
essential step forward frfim words, to 
deeds on which the Polish Premier, was 
particularly keep. 

Reinhold Vetter 

{ Dcu iscHis A I Ige meinos Sui tnlBgsblntt, 

• •••••.: .Hamburg, 17 November t98t»J • 


which mainly conceal the lack of true 
concepts. In the final analysis, an 
answer will have to be found to the fol- 
lowing question: Is the GDR willing to 
lake the Hungarian road to the West? 

Is the GDR willing to categorically 
reject what it has propagated as a supe- 
rior concept in the competition between 
the systems for forty years? 

A political leadership under Egon 
Krenz hardly seems likely to make the 
decisions needed. Yet who knows how 
long Egon Krenz will be in charge. 

Attempts to muddle through with 
half-hearted reforms are doomed. 

Following the opening of the borders 
the GDR con no longer cut off Its econ- 
omy from the rest of the world. 

Millions of East German Marks are 
already accumulating in West Beriin de- 
partment stores. One possible result of 
the new policy is that visitors from the 
West will use this money to buy up ev- 
erything they can find in the shops in 
Berlin, Leipzig and Dresden. 

How can East Germans be prevented 
from trying to earn some West German 
Marks on the side if the hourly wage in 
the West amounts to a whole day’s wage 
in the East? 

The GDR must push through radical 
solutions: a monetary reform which 
aligns the huge stock of money in the 
GDR with the extremely poor range of 
goods on offer without depriving many 
East Germans of the money they have 
saved for forty years; a price reform 
which fills the shelves after n trans- 
itional period, hut does nut lead m a si- 
luuiion in which the artificially re- 
duced rents and food prices increase 
drastically. 


Well off in comparison 
with others in East Bloc 


The fact that even Mikhail Gorba- 
chov has announced all this in the So- 
viet Union but has been unable to im- 
plement it shows just how difficult Ihe 
task is. 

The GDR economy, however, could 
be brought onto a market economy 
course. It is not a hopeless case right 
from the outset. 

In comparison with the West the 
country is not in good shape, but in 
comparison with the Soviet Union, Po- 
land and even Hungary it is well-off. 

Western, above . all West German 
firms are wailing to set up joint ventures 
in Saxony or Thuringia as soon, as possi- 
ble. This is not a generous contribution 
towards development aid, but calculat- 
ed business. 

A GDR without the socialist bu- 
reaucracy has plenty to offer. The peo- 
ple are :quahfied, are willing to work 
harder and achieve more than they have 
done so Far. ; . 

1 With western technology and western 
management goods could, he produced 
at a high standard in the GDR,— and, in 
the foreseeable future, at a low cost. 

• It is understandable that the Idea of 
becoming art extended workbench of 
the. Federal -Republic of Germany docs 
not 1 trigger n storm of enthusiasm on the 
other side of the WalL’ 

As an independent concern, however, 
the GDR has been a failure. 

' 1 :• UWe VorkSlter 

(Stuuganer Zeiiung, 16 November 1989) 
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Fresh winds from the East are causing 
twitchings in corridors of Brussels 


!%S 




E uropean matters are piling up, one 
on top of the other — the single Eu- 
ropean market, currency union, a social 
charter for workers, the opening up of 
the Community of 1 2 to the East. 

Now the tricky question of reunifica- 
tion can be added. Other European 
countries are looking anxiously at the 
Federal Republic and its future in the 
Community. 

The German Question has become a 
matter of paramount importance in the 
corridors of the EC headquarters. 

This has less to do with the idea of a 
relaxation of the German commitment 
to the Community, which used to be the 
discussion point, than ideas of integrat- 
ing the German Democratic Republic 
into the European concept. 

In discussions in Brussels the old alt- 
ernative, integration or reunification, no 
longer emerges. 

German reunification reservations of 
1957, when the Treaties of Rome were 
signed, no longer piny a role in the aston- 
ishing phenomena of the past few days. 

Jacques Delors is the man who has 
presented a new view of the old ques- 
tion. Since he became president of the 
European Commission in 1 985 he has 
concerned himself with the Germans, 
their changing history, their limited in- 
terest in European unification until 
now, and their inclination to express sa- 
tisfaction with the Federal Republic’s 
economic weight in the world and to un- 
derestimate the Federal Republic's poli- 
tical contribution. 

Three years ago, in an interview with 
the London Financial Times, he said; 
“We should at last take account of the 
new Germany." He added that the Fed- 
eral Republic would not be motivated to 
take part in EC developments when 
there were continuous reminders of a 
guilt which is now 40 years old. 

He pointed out that the Germans 
were a great people and that their econ- 
omy was the strongest in Europe. "1 am 
trying to convince them that Europe is 
their future," he said. 

Since then this idea has been a con- 
stant theme in Jacques Delors' public 
statements.' It goes along with statements 
made by Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
French President Francois Mitterrand. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher came on the scene when Po- 
land and Hungary were feverish for re- 
form and the first GDR refugees arrived 
in the Federal Republic. 

In Vienna at the end of September he 
supported the view that the the Euro- 
pean Community must keep itself open 
not only for Austria but also for Poland 
and Hungary. 

This could only be achieved at the 
best if the 12 member-states in the 
Community disregarded the point about 
close cooperation in defence matters, 
included in the Single European Act. 

Genscher 's comments disturbed Del- 
ors. They seemed to indicate that the 
German Foreign -Minister was speaking 
out for n pause in European develop- 
ments, Genscher of all people, the man 
who at the beginning of the 1980s was 
responsible for putting steam into inte- 
gration in conjunction with the then Ital- 
ian Foreign Minister, Emilio Colombo. 

Delors feared that Genscher, unin- 
tentionally, could stimulate the Ger- 
mans tri put the brakes on currency un- 
ion and the social charter. . 


It seemed that the new impetus, 
which had been pushing the Community 
along for the past two years, was en- 
dangered. 

A disturbed Delors went to Bonn at the 
beginning of October. In talks with Chan- 
cellor Kohl and Foreign Minister Gensch- 
er he tried to present his viewpoint. 

He told the Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister that the Community could only 
open up towards the East and be ready 
to include new partners if the Commun- 
ity had gained internal stability. 

He said that the Community would 
need to have stronger foundations if it 
were to be broadened one day. 

In Delors' view the most important 
way of strengthening the Community 
was the realisation of economic and 
currency union, which he has advocated 
for years. He said that only in this way 
could the 12-member Community be- 
come a “stable but open model" for 
other countries. 

It seems that no one in Bonn denyed 
this view, and since then Genscher has 
supported an acceleration of integration 
as he previously did. 

Delors’ ideas about Germany were 
made clear in a speech to the European 
College in Bruges. 

He said that the Community could 
only help the reform-minded states in 
Ihe East Bloc, and at the same time give 
a satisfactory answer to the German 
Question, if the Community admitted 
without . reservations . its adherence to 
self-determination and let meinber- 


U ncharacteristically, Foreign Minis- 
ter Hans-Dietrich Genscher was 
terse when asked in Brussels about the 
preparations for the proposed trade 
agreement with East Germany. 

He said that there would be differing 
views among EC member-states on 
whether the time was appropriate to 
make a political signal to East Berlin. 

In any event he wanted to avoid giv- 
ing the impression that Bonn intended 
to apply pressure on its partners. He is 
reported to have himself suggested in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers thqt 
the EC should not rush things. 

On the other hand EC Commissioner 
Martin Bangemann, former Economic 
Affairs Minister in Bonn, advised haste. 
He said he believed that an immediate 
and obvious EC presence in East Berlin 
was vital. 

In.his view. this was important even 
through the full extent and the direction 
of the reform process could not yet be 
discerned. 

Herr Bangemann, an FDP politician, 
could see no sense in prolonging negoti- 
ations. He said that the new leadership 
in the GDR wanted early dialogue with 
the EC. 

But whether Brussels delays its 
mandate td negotiate or approves an 
agreement at the ertd of the month, 
fundamentally the EC has been open for 
negotatlons with the GDR for some 
time. 

The Commission's discussions to 
sound out attitudes have revealed that 
there are basically no problems in- 
volved. A satisfactory formula was 
found at the beginning of 1987 for the 
inclusion of West Berlin. 

Yet the room for manoeuvre for di- 


states have room for manoeuvre for 
self-realisation through a strengthening 
of its federalist structures. 

This meant that if the Germans were 
to decide for unity the Community must 
be prepared for this. 

If objections were put in the Ger- 
mans' path, their firm commitment to 
the Community could be undermined. 

Like President Mitterrand, Delors 
knows that the first priority of the Ger- 
mans is expressed in the preamble to Basic 
Law (Constitution). It states: The entire 
German people are called upon to achieve 
in free self-determination the unity and 
freedom of Germany. There is controversy 
about how a reunified German could be 
integrated into the Community. 

Delors, asked recently on French 
television if he could envisage the day 
when there would be an East German 
commissioner in Brussels, sponanteous- 
ly replied: “Certainly. Why not?" 

This certainly does not mean that he 
would give preference to an “Austrian 
solution" with two German partners. 
His prime criterion is the right to self- 
determination. 

Sir Leon Brittan, the British vice-pre- 
sident of the EC. took an opposing view. 
In his view the EC should welcome a re- 
unified Germany if no other member 
was admitted into it. Sir Leon said that 
the Community should take note that “a 
member had extended his territory." 

Martin Bangemann, also a vice-presi- 
dent of the EG, voiced. Lhe.jfcqigJd.Qa. 
more cautiously perhaps, after he re- 


Disagreement on 
special status 
of East Berlin 

rect trade concessions is limited. Still, in 
the short-term. East Berlin can count on 
the gradual elimination of import quo- 
tas. 

But custom duties and import quotas 
are not so much a headache for the East 
German economy as being cut off from 
the single European market when it 
comes into being. This can only be pre- 
vented by regular contacts and institu- 
tional links with the EC. 

A suitable method here, for instance, 
could be the "mixed committee." set up 
in all Community trade agreements. In 
such a committee both sides could regu- 
larly bring up trade problems. 

Equally necessary is a constant ex- 
change of technical information, for in- 
stance involving norms and standards. 

During his visit to East Berlin Herr 
Bangemann got the impression that the 
dangers, which differing developments 
could produce, were not fully Under- 
stood in the GDR. 

Technical norms could become -ugly 
barriers in trade, 'if dialogue is not 
sought for with a trading partner and 
the necessary adjustments are not made. 

fn the long-term the totalGDR trade 
with partners abroad would' bp im- 
paired, if the authorities responsible did 
not demonstrate flexibility arid good 
will. 

Sales in Western Europe presuppose 
a knowledge of the markets. This is only 


turned from East Berlin. Senior Con 
mission officials around Jacques Deleft 
have begun to arrange systematical)! 
their ideas on the German Question 
They have produced a three-stage plan 

In the first stage both German stale, 
are requested to take in hand their d« 
tiny within the context of self-determi- 
nation and the preamble to Basic Law 

Neighbours in the East and the West 
would be consulted in the second stage 
In the third the victorious powers of (he 
Second World War must decide, be- 
cause they have the powers of decision 
for Germany ns a whole. The attitude of 
the Europeans would be the “clamp- 
bet ween the first and second stages. 

In Washington, where there has re- 
cently been interest in Delors' attitudes 
to the German Question, this view is 
widely supported. 

But all these speculations show m 
that it is hardly possible to think shouts 
reunified Germany in the EC without a 
sustained change in the balance of pow- 
er, economically and politically, in Eu- 
rope. 

Like a dark shadow the ghost of a 
“Fourth Reich" appears before people's 
eyes and even wanders through the cor- 
ridors of EC headquarters in Brussels. 

Many have fears of opening up the 
Community to the East Bloc. Isn’t the 
Community formed on the pattern of 
the French spirit? Would not the geo- 
political centre of the Community move 
towards Germany if the gates were 
opened to the East and a reunified Ger- 
many was part of the Community? 

There are many questions but few re- 
liable answers. One thing is certain, 
however: the fresh breeze from the East 
has had its effect in Brussels. The Com- 
munity must be looked at afresh. 

Peter Won 

^ _ [Finnkluiicr Allgemcine ZriiBflj! 

fur I H-iii . chlantl. t JNovem'w VjV4 i 


possible through close cooperation be 
tween companies, irrespective of wto 
the GDR leadership thinks in future 
about private ownership. 

Here again, agreements with the EC 
cannot work wonders, but talks create 
personal contacts and allow an ex- 
change of ideas. 

Before the European Community got 
down to the single European market in 
earnest neither the GDR nor her Com- 
econ partners regarded it as necessary 
to acknowledge the Community formal- 
ly. 

In East Berlin there might have been 
fears that the privileges linked to inw 
German trade through the GDR s pe 
cial status might be endangered. But oy 
neglecting to recognise the EC .fa 
with the remaining EC countries 
been negligible. 

In 1988 about 80 .per cent of t« 
GDR’s export to the West, valued d 
2.27bn East Marks, excluding 
to the Federal Republic, went to the & 
ropean Conununity. 

, Biit intra-German trade alone was 
three, times greater than trade with *1 
the other EG countries put together- 
Total EC trade with East Germany 
greater than trade, with Tunisia or Nor- 
way. • >i •' 

The GDR’s best interests would be 
served by increasing trade with the-i 12 
member-states of. .the ^uropean^Com- 
munity. An agreement, with the EC at- 
feqting (he. preferential treatment for in- 
tra-German trade, allpwed until now, 
would change nothing in. the foreseeable 
future.,-; . r .. = ;.■ '. 

This treatment is. enshrined in a pro - 
toco! .to the, Treaties' of Rome and so far 

Continued on page 6 
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History puts in a demand for retribution as 
a Marxist-Leninist facade collapses 


“A revolution is the return from the ar- 
tificial to the real".- Victor Hugo, Les 
Mlse rabies, 1862. 

W hat is happening in East Germany is 
the result of a political landslide in 
the heart of Europe. 

The rebellion of freedom is brushing 
aside the living lie of the socialist German 
stale. History demands retribution. 

Whole urmioi of Communis! party bu- 

reaucrats, privilege-laden personifications 
of this lie, are being buried in its wake. 
Those left behind, the people, are now 
faced by Ihe legacy of misspent years. 

At the head of a new government and 
wilh the help of a Politburo reduced from 
21 lo 11 members, new prime minister 
Hans Modrow now hopes to salvage some 
kind of future for the totally discredited 
and irreparable ruling Socialist Unity Par- 
ly (SED). 

During his speech at the central com- 
mittee meeting on 8 November, the party 
leader, Egon Krenz, warned delegates to 
show vigilance towards the “enemies of so- 
cialism”, who are “unbridledly intervening 
in the domestic affairs of the people of the 
GDR and tnking advantage of its justified 
demands." 

Each of these absurd words costs Krenz 
another 100 or so East Germany who 
evade the status of mere vassals by fleeing 
to the West. 

Although the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many welcomes this influx of human talent 
and a zest for life it already has human and 
material resources in abundance; one can 
only hope that East Germany does not 
lose its best assets. But before things get 
better they can be expected to get worse. 

The man on the street in the GDR will 
have to pay the price for a further deteri- 
oration of the already extremely poor ser- 
vices in the GDR. Ordinary citizens will 
have to endure the mockery of half-heart- 
ed reforms, such as the excessively bu- 
reaucratic new travel legislation. ■ 

Yet the path to renewal is clearly sign- 
posted: free elections, abolition of the poli- 
tical penal law as well as of a constitution 
which weighs heavily on the citizens of the 
ODR. 

Now that demonstrations have forced 
many members of the old guard to step 
down from power it is time 10 change the 
ideological basis of that power, first and 
foremost Article 1 of the GDR “constitu- 
tion": 

‘The German Democratic Republic is a 
socialist state of workers and peasants. It is 
the political organisation of the working 
people in urban and rural areas under the 
leadership of the working class and its 
Marxist-Leninist party." 

Not one of these equations is valid to- 
day: neither the “political organisation of 
the working people" nor the order defined 
as subject to “the leadership of the work- 
ing class nnd its Marxlsi-Leninisl party.'' 

They expose the living lie ol GDR so- 
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ciety, a lie which existed partly because of 
inadequate protest and partly because of 
the lack of any means of articulating that 
protest. 

It was only able to exist as a facade. In 
this form it has become a footnote of histo- 
ry- 

No-one can claim that Mikhail Gorba- 
chov was unable to foresee this develop- 
ment after introducing perestroika into 
Eastern European politics like the germ of 
an infection. 

It is no coincidence that the right of all 
states io self-determination is being proc- 
laimed in the capital of orthodox Com- 
munism. 

This approach is rooted in n new cost- 
benefit annlysis, which has already charac- 
terised Soviet thinking for some time. 

The USSR has stopped lending support 
to Communist brother panics. 

This is the real revolution which made 
events in Hungary and Poland, and subse- 
quently in the GDR, possible in the first 
place. 

It led to a second revolutionary change 
in the Soviet approach: states able to shape 
their own destinies arc much more useful to 
Moscow security interests than states sub- 
jected to socialist oppression. 

The price Moscow had to pay lo sustain 
its formerly chronic security phobia can 
no longer he paid by a worn out “empire." 

Not only was Communism unnble to 
defeat its ideological enemy — the West; 
the historical detour called socialism led 
\u the bunk ol rum. Ihv 
collective of socialist states fell further and 
further behind in international develop- 
ment. 

The East-West conflict has lung since 
assumed the problematic character of 
North-South relations. The number one 
crisis in the Old World has increasingly 
become ihe economic gap between west- 
ern and eastern Europe. 

The Soviets themselves speak most 
frankly about this fact. Talking to a high- 
ranking German visitor, for example, Val- 
enin Falin said: ‘ Socialism — that always 
means war against your own people.” 

Ruling elites which treat themselves to 
the luxury of jeopardising the survival of 
their societies to ensure personal survival 
are elites which cannot stand up to Ihe 
challenges or history. 

They also fail to satisfy the demands of 
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no EC member-country has challenged it. 
But in the long-term both German states 
must have recourse to an extensive trade 
arrangement for the Whole of the Com- 
munity. Future developments could easily 
raise the question among EC partners 
whether Ihe special Status of intra-German 
trade, originating from the 1950s, is justifi- 
ed for ail time and under completely 
changed circumstances. 

To this can be added the consequences 
of the single European market. Until now 
there have been extensive opportunities to 
trace any shifts in German trade, but with 
the abolition of frontiers and bringing 
(axes into line it will become more difficult 
to prevent the Illegal re-export of tax-free 
GDR goods. 

The more GDR products have free ac- 
cess to the wholc of the EC through trenty 
arrangements will controls within the 
Community become unnecessary. 

Wilhelm Hadler 

(Die Well; Bonn,. 8 November 1 989) 


the new patriotism: to act out of the desire 
to prevent one’s own people from falling 
hopelessly behind others. 

Under the condition that the German 
Question does not move beyond and thus 
threaten existing borders in Central Eu- 
rope as it develops along the guideline of 
self-determination an economically re- 
covered “Central Germany" is a much 
more useful partner for the Soviet Union 
than the former ossified GDR, which artif- 
ically kept the best talents of the East Ger- 
man population under lock and key. 

Today, this aspect is given absolute pri- 
ority in Moscow. In comparison, even the 
question of the future governmental orga- 
nisation of the two Germanics pales into 
insignificance. 

It is easier to view this subject wilh grea- 
ter composure once there is greater clarifi- 
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cation about what besL serves one's own 
interests. 

Over the years we have grown used to 
the fact that it is better not to mention the 
name “Germ any" for fear that someone 
might get goosc-pimpics. 

Furthermore, in view of the solidity of 
the Berlin wall we have forgotten how to 
conceptualise questions relating to a com- 
mon perspective. 

Now, however, following the opening of 
the borders, there are indications that the 
“German train’’ is moving faster than the 
European one. 

European political integration is only 
making headway slowly. It is marked by 
imponderabilities, whereas the develop- 
ment of intra-German lies has a relatively 
clear timetable wilh attainable goals: self- 
dvl'.-imiiviti* in iu the < iUR, then closer as- 
sociation with die Federal Repuhlic of 
Germany, and finally <1 federation which 
could lead loan extended German federal 
slate — on the basis of the federal post- 
war order us the most successful model in 
German political history. 

Such a federal state would, ol course, be 
u member nf the European Community. 
How could it he otherwise? There is no 
need lo already call for a "Germany con- 
ference" of the four victorious powers. 
This would only provide the Communist 
party in the GDR with u pretext for de- 
celerating ihe process of freedom. 

Bonn, however, must start developing 
idens on the contours of future German 
history, even with the reservation of the 
decision yet to be taken by fellow Ger- 
mans in the GDR. 

There is no need to celebrate the roof- 
ing ceremony when digging the hole for 
the foundations; but the turning of the first 
sod should take place within the frame- 
work of a developing nrchi lecture. 

General agreement was reached in Ihe 
Bundestag on three points which Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl described as prerequi- 
sites for further assistance to the GDR: 
free elections, a multi-party system and the 
relinquishment by the SED of its power 
monopoly. 

This already represents a striking ren- 
unciation of Ihe previously vague wording 
of Bonn’s Deutschlrindpolitik arid gives 
Bonn’s voice a more distinctive pitch in in- 
ternational politics. 

A little more composed self-assurance 
could be added, & feeling of pride that this 
development comes at a time when Ger- 
man democracy is firmly and safely Esta- 
blished.' ! ' | ' 

An appropriate lime to (to a good deed 
by presenting history with n larger Ger- 
many in the interests pf pence. ‘ 

Thomas Klelinger 
. . (Rhelnltchor Mcrkur/chrlst uml Well, 
. Bonn, 10 November 1989) 
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Shifts in German Question factors forcing 
Nato to boost its political role 


NS 
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T he rapid sequence of events in East 
Germany has suddenly thrust the 
Federal Republic on to centre stage in 
the Nato Alliance. 

Nato's most important task now is to 
adjust security plans to take into account 
the changes in Eastern Europe and the 
opening up of the East German frontier. 

The Western Alliance will strengthen 
its political functions and go beyond the 
aims which were included in the commu- 
nique issued after the last summit confer- 
ence in May. 

The far-reaching changes in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union mean that 
strengthening the core of Nato and main- 
taining America's commitment to Western 
Europe remain the most important ele- 
ments in a new European peace policy. 

The security and stability of Europe 
stands or falls with this, even if the aims 
of the Vienna negotiations on conven- 
tional forces in Europe are to be 
achieved: bringing about a reduction of 
the military potential between the Atlan- 
tic and the Urals to a balanced situation 
by the removal of attack capabilities. 

In spite of the Soviet desire to dissolve 
both alliances. Nato and the Warsaw 
Pact, Moscow party boss Mikhail Gorba- 
chov does not intend to abandon the 
guarantees which are provided by the 
American presence in Western Europe, 
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the European Community into a Euro- 
pean union. 

This last-named task will gain marked 
momentum now many neighbouring 
countries feel the need to commit the 
Federal Republic even more firmly to 
its ties with the West. This need can be 
put to use in achieving genuine Euro- 
pean objectives. 

The CSCE process in particular will 
gain fresh significance and momentum, 
maybe as a model for other crisis zones 
too. 

An objective of the greatest import- 
ance, even above and beyond the partly 
outmoded parameters of the January 
1989 CSCE final document agreed in 
Vienna, would be to progress swiftly 
from conference diplomacy to a phase 
of instrumentalisation. 

Ideological talkathons on human 
rights such as seriously hampered the 
environmental affairs conference in Sof- 
ia are no longer what is needed. What is 
needed is a framework on the basis of 
which life can take shape in freedom 
and dignity; 

Preparations for the Bonn CSCE 
economic affairs conference, to be held 
next March, will be particularly import- 
ant in this connection, and it will be for 
the German Federal government as the 
conference host to pave the way and 
mark out the direction. 

Anyone who is at a loss what to say or 
do could do worse than to take another 
look at the 1975 Helsinki Final Act. 

It has put the Europeans on the right 
path so far and contains all the answers 
to the questions that now arise. 

It incorporates all the essential fea- 
tures of a European peace order thpt is 
no longer a pipe dream. 

Dialogue and cooperation are the 
keywords, and neither could be more 
urgently needed. WolfJ.BeU 

(Oeneral-Anzoiger, Bonn, 13 November 19S9) 


because they represent a protection 
against an escalation of the changes in 
Eastern Europe. 

Coping with the difficulties as a conse- 
quence of recent events, particularly in 
East Germany, calls For perceptiveness, 
imagination and a clear recognition 
among the Alliance partners that there 
has been no change to the facts involving 
security. 

The Alliance must not let itself be 
moved by emotions. By so doing the Alli- 
ance helps to strengthen the reform 
movement in Eastern Europe and the 
GDR, and can look towards a future in 
which the Cold War is no more. 

Nato will consider these matters be- 
fore its winter conference, which will 
take place just two weeks after the meet- 
ing between President Bush and Gorba- 
chov on naval vessels off Malta. 

In Brussels no one disputes Lhat there 
has been a shift in the factors surround- 
ing the German Question, and how the 
Western allies should adjust jointly to the 
changes in the GDR; the opening up of 
the frontier dividing the two Germanies 
and what has happened in reality, the de- 
molition of the Berlin Wall. 

How can the concealed concerns 
about the Federal Republic and its. future 
be discussed openly by our neighbours 
and how can fresh impetus be given to 
European unity? 


T he bewildering array of disarma- 
ment initiatives launched aggress- 
ively over the past year by the Soviet 
Union caused fits of constricted breath- 
ing among members of the Western Al- 
liance. 

The tough wrestling for answers at 
the last Nato summit in May is still 
bright in the memory. 

But the political changes now sweep- 
ing the East Bloc, especially those in 
East Germany, have transformed the 
breathing difficulties into something 
more asthmatic - a state of health 
caused by pure confusion. 

Hasty statements from Nato headqu- 
arters support this view. Just a few 
hours after the opening of the GDR 
frontier Manfred Worner, Nato secre- 
tary-general, explained that the Western 
Alliance was following these events 
closely, and that they demonstrated 
once more the convincing powers of the 
democratic ideal which the Western Al- 
liance represented. 

Statements of this kind are obligatory 
from a senior representative of Nato, 
espacially as they can be interpreted in 
various ways. 

Herr Worner, former Defence Minis- 
ter in Bonn, expressed another idea 
more precisely. At a meeting in Brussels 
he spoke of a possible reunification of 
Germany, which in his view this process 
could be ushering in. 

He said that the status quo in Ger- 
many cannot be maintained for . ever 
adding, however, that changes taking 
place in the East would, not present 
grounds for abandoning the Alliance. 

If the Alliance is not to be disbanded 


It seems that the statements made by 
the Federal Republic's neighbours, fre- 
quently repeatedl over the past 40 years 
about the German Question, reunifica- 
tion and Berlin, are being put to the test 
faster than many planners had thought 
possible. 

1 Nato has to accept that, despite the 
commencement of the unilateral withdra- 
wal of Soviet troops from Hungary, Cze- 
choslovakia . and . East Germany, not 
much has changed as regards Warsaw 
Pact conventional superiority in tanks, 
armoured personnel carriers and troops. 

The Western Alliance faces a modem, 
operational military power, geared to 
overrunning territory with speed. There 
are still 360,000 Soviet troops stationed 
in the GDR. 

Four divisions will be withdrawn as a 
result of Gorbachov's decision to reduce 
forces facing the West. This year the 25th 
and the 32nd armoured divisions of the 
Red Army were disbanded, although on- 
ly 15,000 men will return to the Soviet 
Union. The remaining serviemen will be 
re-grouped in East Germany. 

It is doubtful that these plans would 
have been drawn up in the Kremlin in 
view of the internal changes in the GDR. 
Soviet representatives at the non-nuclear 
arms talks in Vienna, which began in 
March this year, said that Moscow was 
just as much surprised with the develop- 
ment of events since Honecker's fall as 
was the West. 

• Al -the vary- .beginnings ot-4h»nnew.. 
round of talks in Vienna it was clear lhal 
the Russians went along with the Nato 
proposals for stabilisation and troop re- 


Nato ready to 
takethe 
first step first 

this then means that the Federal Repub- 
lic, with the largest armed forces in West- 
ern Europe, must continue to be one of 
the most important corner-stones of the 
Alliance. 

Did Herr Worner mean that a reunifi- 
ed Germany would be a member of Na- 
to? Such a contradiction does not call for 
explanation. He was speaking for himself. 

But Manfred Worner must know that 
neither the USA nor the Soviet Union 
, want to shake the foundations of both al- 
liances, Nato in the- West and Comecon 
in the East. 

A reunified Germany as a Nato part- 
ner would presuppose the withdrawal of 
the German Democratic Republic from 
the Warsaw Pact. 

Recently Soviet Foreign Minister Edu- 
ard Shevardnadze has repeatedly sug- 
gested the dismantling of both alliances, 
which was promptly rejected by the 
West. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister’s offer 
was rather a leap Into the future. Nato is 
in a relatively stable political situation; 
the Warsaw Pact is in ferment. 

: Poland is an Important member-nation 
and has shown its communist govem- 
; ment the door. ; . 

; In Hungary the government has con- 
jsigned Marxist-Leninist Ideals to the 
>files. And it is doubtful if this government 


(factions, and are trying hard to shown, 
Soviet defence strategy has been chanJ 
At the same time the recent Soviet* 
mand to include naval forces in the new* 
ations is evidence that Moscow isinZ! 
weaken the supply lines across the A% 

France and Britain have urged cam®, \ 
after the opening up of the GDR fr 0nlin ! 
It would be a nightmare for Paris and Law j 
don were the Federal Republic to aC 1 
don Nato and the European Community 
Hence the calls for a strengthening 
the Community, for swift action to com. 
plete the single European market and the 
request for Bonn to keep a cool head. 

But these thoughts disregard the reaht- 
res. The Federal Republic is today in Nato 
and the EC, is participating in the Confer, 
ence for Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope, and is as such u part of Western Eu- 
rope. 

It is a dangerous game to coajtm up 
German misgivings, which do noi kbsAh 
which could arise, if Bonn put at slake the f 
inclusion of the United States and Canada ' 
in Europe’s destiny. There are no signs of 
this. 

The strength and force of aunrtion ert 
Western Europe is based on the foci that 
there is a Transatlantic alliance. Disband- 
ing it would be a retrogressive step into 
“Fortress America,” Western Europe 
would then appreciate that it is incapable 
of coming to terms in a security sense with 
the changes in Eastern Europe. 

For the time being the security struc- 
tures in the East and the West must be 
maintained and then altered sensibly. Thai 
will take time. The Western Alliance must 
steadfastly press ahead in the narrow area 
between spontaneous enthusiasm and so- 
ber, practical-political lines of reasoning 
So the German Question still remains! 
part of the great task of drawing the ftna\ 
-Una-under the post' -vvur period.- - 

Jan Reifen\xi% 

(Frankfurter AJfeenwinc Zeihuij 
filr Deulschlnnd. M November 1W>) 

in Budapest will remain in office after the 
parliamentary elections arranged for next 
year. 

Shevardnadze’s spokesman, Mr Ger- 
assimov, clung on to the approach that 
tlie government could change but inter- 
national obligations would remain. 

Speculations about the disbandment of 
the Nato Alliance is just an intellectual 
exercise as far as Mr Gerassimov is con- 
cerned. He said the GDR would remain a 
stateglc component of the Warsaw Pact- 
The West must take to heart the advice 
not to make the second step before the 
first has been taken. 

There is some point In exploiting to 
the- full present opportunity for disarma- 
ment at more levels. This is all the more 
valid since in Vienna, where negotiations 
are under way for the reduction of con- 
ventional .ASpflPPflS-itt, & i . rope ’ j JJ 
Geneva, where the Americans and 
Russians want to ; achieve control! over 
stategic weapons, the outlook for success 
in both is better than.Jt has ever been. 

A discussion about the further exist- 
ence -of thd defence alliances can cause 
confusion. The laborious assessment 01 
weapons on both sides, and their division 
into various and comparable categories 
as a requirement for reducing arma- 
ments, would be far-reaching. 

Certainly it has to be borne in mind 
that both alliances are not only military 
but also political organisations. But the 
real decision^ about changes will be 
mainly ip the interests of the superpow- 
ers. Both the Federal Republic and thd 
Nato secretary-general can therefore on- 
ly be observers watching over the fence. 

Ewald Stein . 

(Handclablat^b^seldorf, i 3 November 1 98?) 
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How East Germany 
got to the 
brink of ruin 

The author of this article. Professor 
Hermann von Berg, is an economist. 
Until he left the GDR for the Federal 
Republic hi 1986 he was head of econ- 
omics at the . Humboldt University in 
East Berlin. For many years he was a 
close associate of and adviser to GDR 
Premier Wil li Stoph, 

T he Socialist Unity Party (SED) has 
so far given the lead in the GDR. 
Bu(jilhere has it led it? To the brink of 
disaster. 

It has reduced what used to be the 
most creative, the most productive part 
of Germany to the level of a developing 
country only half as productive, in per 
capita terms, as the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

A party that has done the people such 
lasting damage must step down. The 
Opposition, which as yet lacks an econ- 
omic concept of any k}nd, must insist on 
the resignation of the SED's chief econ- 
omic ideologist, Otto Reinhold. 

Professor Reinhold has upheld his 
clumsy economic policy concept to the 
last. Only now has he suddenly, flexibly, 
discovered "market-oriented economic 
planning." 

What is it? Political democracy and 
an effective, social market economy 
coupled with a party-political monopoly 
and a. ,l democratised" system of socialist 
misirrarragement? 

Will bureaucrats continue to fix 
prices arbitrarily, or will that be left to 
the pressure of genuine competition? 

Can one define as a market a system 
in which prices and subsidies amount to 
officially organised chaos and there is 
no objective yardstick by which efficacy 
can be measured on the basis of the om- 
inous principle of socialist perform- 
ance? 

The true reformers — the democrats 
and not the “democratisers” — must ar- 
rive at a decision. There is no third road 
midway between the capitalist market 
and the socialist plan. 

The elimination of the market 
brought about by the abolition of money 
took Russia to the brink of ruin between 
1917 and 1921. 

In 1921 Lenin's New Economic Poli- 
cy reintroduced money and the market 
yet retained planning, even planned 
prices. 

This is the third road that combines 
communist and capitalist features. 

socialism. 

The principle of economic accoun- 
tancy was introduced at the same time, 
envisaged as profit-oriented production 
on a performance basis subject to finan- 
cial control, but never worked. 

It is a hybrid that can but vegetate. 
Prices can only be either bona fide mar- 
ket prices or bureaucratic sham prices. 

Seven reform waves of this system 
have failed iii the Soviet Union, three;in 
Comecon, the East Bloc Council .for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, . . 

! The Yugoslav alternative has failed 
l °o, as has socialism all over the world. 
Socialism has transformed the. -richest 
part of the world into the poorest of the 
industrialised countries. 1 • • 

Terror, exploitation, mass pauperisa- 
tion and, in effect, ecocide practised 


against one's own people were and are 
socialism as practised, regardless of the 
nameplate, whether “real," i.e. East 
Bloc, or democratic. 

No economy can gel by without a 
combination of state and market econo- 
my mechanisms, but the crucial ques- 
tion is which decides the issue. Does the 
market mechanism prevail over the 
state mechanism or vice-versa? 

Where the world market prevails, the 
economy flourishes. Where bureaucrats 
practise a system of state control mon- 
opolised by one political party they des- 
troy both freedom and affluence. 

Each system has its own objective in- 
ner logic. 

In the GDR the decline of socialism 
has hitherto been braked for traditional 
and national reasons. 

According to estimates by Professor 
Dieter Voigt of the Ruhr University, 
Bochum, the GDR benefits to (he tune 
of between DM6bn and DM7bn a year 
from the planning reserve fund adminis- 
tered by the Chancellor’s Office in 
Bonn — in exchange for about 
DM800m in actual returns. 

The Russians subsidise the GDR’s 
economy to a similar extent. Yet the 
East German mark is worth only about 
10 pfennigs in trade with the West — ac- 
cording to the latest official SED fi- 
gures. 

The more loans have been granted to 
(he East as a whole, the feebler the sys- 
tem has grown, degenerating to the 
point of insolvency. 

The GDR is ruined and can solve 
neither present nor future tasks without 
productive assistance from the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

What is the solution? In political 
terms, a pluralistic democracy that reac- 
tivates the devastated desire to perform 
»nd » ifCs.i.-l'. llie deinoiiviilimi and pas- 
sive resistance of the producers: 

In economic terms, in a social market 
economy that minimises losses, makes 
profits possible and thus raises funds to 
meet the cost of social, economic and 
ecological needs. 

The reactionary monopoly on power 
held by the SED must be broken and a 
democratic government elected. It must 
start, without delay, to set about safe- 
guarding energy supplies. 

In 30 years the GDR has succeeded 
in installing nuclear power capacity suf- 
ficient to meet about 10 per cent of its 
needs. Where is the rest to come from 
when open-cast brown coal reserves are 
exhausted 20 to 30 years hence? 

Who is to ensure the GDR’s econom- 
ic survival? Can the present policy be 
continued, given the shorter life expec- 
tancy and the highest increase in serious 
respiratory complaints in Europe (the 
GDR can't afford to instal smokestack 
desulphurisation plant either)? 

How is the chemical industry to be 
restructured? How are the cities and the 

ture to be streamlined and renewed? 

These are not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, all the questions that arise. 
But what is the Opposition in (he GDR 
to do? 

First, it must ensure' that, free elec- 
tions are held and that it comes to pow- 
er to save country and people. 

Second, a new system of commercial 
law must be introduced, with mixed in- 
tra-German joint slock companies, that 
pay part of their wage and tax bills in 
(Western) deutschcmarks. 

Companies of this kind must be set 
tip and extended to Include enterprises 
jn the commercial, services, trades and 
health sectors. 

Third, goods and services must be 
made fully convertible, failing which the 
. Continued on page 13 


Portrait of an economy gagged by 
central-planning bureaucrats 




P arty cadres will need to rethink now 
even SED general secretary Egon 
Krenz. the East German leader, has 
proclaimed a "market-oriented socialist 
planned economy" concept. 

Old textbook axioms that have been 
hammered into generations of GDR ma- 
nagers by economists will need to be 
thrown overboard. 

So will much more, such as the con- 
strol. structure of the economic system 
up to arid including the management of 
individual enterprises. 

Despite a number of adjustments 
made in recent years the GDR’s econo- 
my is still regimented by a system of 
government bureaucracy. 

The major targets arc set by the polit- 
buro of the ruling Socialist Unity Party 
(SED). One rung further down the lad- 
der the planning commission draws up 
proposals by which to achieve these ob- 
jectives. 

It, together with a plethora of Minis- 
tries, decides what shnpe the economy is 
to lake. It specifies, for instance, how 
much is to be invested and how much is 
to be spent on consumption. 

The targets it sets arc fixed and in- 
flexible. The 130-odd combines which, 
with a payroll of about 25,000 each, arc 
the backbone of the GDR’s economy, 
arc ordered to manufacture a specific 
quantity of machinery, cars. huiMine 
materials or foodstuffs. . 

They are also told how much money 
they will have available to invest and 
where they are to order the steel and 
sheet metal they need to produce their 
goods and meet their targets. 

Critics have repeatedly dismissed this 
system as a “tonnage ideology," and the 
implicit irony is far from unjustified. 

When you are constantly told how 
many tons of sheet metal must run 
through your roller mill you are likely, 
in case of doubt, to process thicker 
sheet metal, not thinner grades, even if 
customers might clamour for the latter. 

By rolling thicker grades you will cer- 
tainly fulfill your plan commitments. 
But the GDR has come to realise that 
such coarse planning mechanisms are 
unsuitable. 

Greater “freedom” for individual en- 
terprises is the latest catchword. They 
must earn their own funds. That means 
they can no longer rely on state funds to 
meet the cost of their investments; they 
must earn at least enough in profits to 
f- firwnQadopreciarioD-^riw- 

This arrangement is already in force 
experimentally in 16 combines, but they 
are all, gradually, by 1995, to switch to 
.this system. 

Bui progress to date, on the bas is of the 
approach sd’far adopted, has been most 
half-hearted, or so experts at the'DIW 
ecoiiomic research institute, Berlin, say. 

' Investment implementation, for In- 
stance, is still controlled by a number of 
slate agencies, including the govern- 
: ment audit office and the price control 
authorities. 

The crux of all planning In the 'GDR 
continues to be a strongly central! se!d 
system, of drawing., yp balance sheets. 
;Over two thirds of the GDR's lots! 
-manufacturing output is ppvered by the 
■ slate planning and Ministerial balance 
• sheet system. 


That has consequences. The authorit- 
ies associated with this comprehensive 
drafting of balance sheets, including the 
various industrial Ministries, by no 
means always follow the same policy 
line. 

The daily grind of a works manager in 
the GDR includes being entitled to buy 
new machinery, subject to approval by 
his superiors, but not having it delivered 
because his supplier has failed to secure 
approval of the components needed to 
manufacture it. 

Managerial staff in the GDR mny be 
imaginative and past masters at impro- 
visation and organisation, but that will 
not invariably solve the problem. 

Managements accustomed to a con- 
stant shortage or supplies will fill their 
stores with goods they don’t need them- 
selves but which others lack. Stone Age 
bargaining and 1 exchange of goods then 
take place. 

This reversion to prehistory Is no 
coincidence. The prices charged for 
goods ranging from bread to enrs arc 
the result of government decisions. 
Planners may be able to appreciate the 
worst shortcomings but that doesn't, by 
any stretch or the imagination, mean 
they have then solve the problem. 

That is because they are unable to 
judge the true worth of a product. 

Supply and demand determine prices 
in a market economy, or so the standard 
West German economic textbooks say. 


Need to establish 
realistic prices 


This yardstick doesn't exist where 
market mechanisms are put out of ac- 
tion by state economic planning. 

Yet without realistic prices enter- 
prises can't do any meaningful cost ac- 
counting, and until they know what their 
costs are they can hardly find out 
whether they are running at a profit. 

So they lack any incentive to step up 
their productivity, and material rewards 
such as bonuses are no help as long as 
employees cannot buy what they need 
with their money. 

And what they need is not available 
because what consumers want is not 
manufactured. 

The lack of realistic prices is not the 
only cause of problems. Instructions 
from “above" are frequently contradic- 
tory, DIW economic researchers say. 

A regional Party organisation may 
call on enterprises to manufacture more 
consumer goods, as part of the latest 
campaign,, while, industrial Ministries 
call on them to manufacture more capi- 
tal goods and equipment. 

The management is caught . in a cleft 
stick but tries to reconcile these con- 
tradictory interests heedless of. the cost,., 
should that be how it must be. 

Arriving at a "market-oriented 
planned economy" will be hard work in 
the GDR,, where behaviour of the kind 
described has a I nng tradition. 

The outlines Qf the “market- oriented 
planned economy” are stj.ll extremely 
vague. So planners can but echo Lich- 
tenberg’s words. 

The 1 8th century German aphorisl 
once said that everything must be differ- 
ent if it is to be. better, but whether it 
then will be belter is anyone's guess. 

Ulrich Sckreyer 

(Stu ttg&rier Zeltung, 1 i November 1 989) 
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German firms see long-term 
opportunities in Poland 





T he reactivation of the Polish econo 1 
my presents German firms with a un- 
ique opportunity of cornering a long- 
term share of the Polish market. 

There can be no question of making a 
quick profit. Projects must be planned in 
depth, says Karl-Herniann Fink, business 
manager of the Cologne-based East Bloc 
Trade Committee. 

In an interview with Handelsblatt Dr 
Fink said the committee's main task, as 
he saw it, was to provide strictly practical 
assistance and advice with bilateral busi- 
ness ventures. 

This is the conLext in which he sees the 
committee's activities with regard to Po- 
land. They include a task force for joint 
ventures, a procurement campaign with 
the emphasis on textile processing and 
the establishment of an audit or assess- 
ment capacity for business projects. 

A German business delegate is to be 
appointed and moves undertaken to pro- 
mote training facilities for Polish mana- 
gerial and other staff. 

The proposed task force for joint ven- 
tures will clearly have a key role to play. 
There is not just keen interest in informa- 
tion about joint venture possibilities; 
there is. also a considerable potential for 
business undertakings of this kind. 

The potential Dr Fink sees includes, in 
particular, the production capacity, raw 
materials and manpower available. 

Skilled workers are a bonus, as are 
managerial staff, although the latter may 
need training. 

The task force is envisaged as a perma- 
nent body consisting of German and Pol- 
ish experts, preferably entrepreneurs. 
They will discuss any and all issues that 
arise in connection with the establish- 
ment and operation of joint ventures. 

The Polish members' brief will include 
dealing with individual mishaps or short- 
comings or changing the rules as and 
when needed. 

The task force will serve as a monitor, 
enabling Polish partners to see where 
problems arise from the viewpoint of 
their German counterparts. 

It is, he says, to start work immediately. 
The procurement campaign, which has 
also already begun, could prove equally 


examplary and effective inasmuch as it is 
practical in orientation. 

The objectives are, for one, to show 
Polish firms what textile products they can 
expect to sell to Germany and to brief 
German customers on Polish production 
potential, helping to forge links between 
the two. 

Making up finished products under 
contract from materials supplied could be 
extended now the latest aid package 
drawn up by the European Commission in 
Brussels has relaxed restrictions. 

Assessing the viability and profi (ability 
of projects in Poland presents special 
problems. It is an essential prerequisite for 
the granting of Hermes export credit guar- 
antees to finance projects. 

Assessment, Dr Fink says, is under- 
developed in Poland. An assessment facil- 
ity needs to be set up, jointly with Polish 
partners, as soon as possible. 

Polish partners must, he feels, particip- 
ate in any such facility — on both psycho- 


logical grounds and for “educational" rea- 
sons. 

Polish partners can then be acquainted 
with assessment methods. The human fac- 
tor is what makes entrepreneurial cooper- 
ation with Poland particularly promising, 
he says. Polish workers are well trained 
and experienced. 

There is even a reservoir of Polish man- 
agerial manpower, former managers of 
Polish state enterprises or from the coun- 
try's economic administration “who are or 
have seized their opportunity." 

Even so, further training is one of the 
main tasks that lie ahead in Poland, Dr 
Fink says. Western concepts of profitabil- 
ity and assessment must be taught. 

The committee has plans to join forces 
with the Carl Duisberg Society and the 
Standing Conference of German Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, in setting 
up a training committee. 

There are also plans to appoint a German 
industrial delegate based in Warsaw. He 
will work, in addition to the trade attache 
and his staff at the German embassy, as an 
anchorman linking German and Polish bu- 
siness interests. 

A delegate's office is usually the precur- 
sor to the establishment of a joint — in this 
case German-Polish - chamber of com- 
merce. . , . , „ 

Josef Abaffy 

( Handelsblatt, Dusseldorf, 9 November 1989} 


Soviet and Hungarian managers 
learn about management 


T he German Management Academy, 
just opened in Celle, is still in its 
early days. Arrangements are still fairly 
makeshift. 

Y et a group of Soviet managers; led 
by u deputy minister, are already under- 
going management training in this pictu- 
resque small town near Hanover. 

They will spend four weeks in the 
Federal Republic learning personnel 
management, controlling and marketing 
theory. 

But the East-West Academy, as it has 
been dubbed in view of the high percen- 
tage of management trainees from East- 
ern Europe, will not move into its ma- 
jestic new quarters for two years. 

In the meantime a disused labour ex- 
change is being converted for use from 
next spring. Five seminars to be held be- 
tween nowand next spring, attended by 
Soviet and Hungarian managers, will be 
held at various venues. 

The academy does not yet have full- 
time staff. Activities are arranged and 
coordinated by enthusiastic staff at the 
Economic Affairs Ministry, at Carl 
Duisberg centres and at the Lower Sax- 


on Industrial Training Centre. The first 
group of Soviet trainees are particularly 
impressed by their hosts’ flexibility. 
Swift and sound decisions taken on the 
deciders .. .responsibility... ..liuiiiatixa 
shown outside ilic framework of econ- 
omic planning and overtime worked 
when needed are features of an econom- 
ic system From which they are keen to 
learn. ■ 

“The higher a man’s status, the less 
flexible he seems to be," says Wilhelm 
Dahms, an international training coun- 
sellor with Conti, (lie Hanover lyre 
manufacturers, whose brief was person- 
nel management. 

At the higher echelons of Soviet 
planning arrangements seem to be arbit- 
rary. The middle management has to 
carry the can, being caught between ar- 
bitrary instructions from above and the 
needs of people at lower levels who 
would prefer consistency. 

Some trainees note down every word. 
“They will guard what they have learnt, 
here like treasure trove and put it into 
practice back home as their very own, 
Continued on page 16 
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Loans and export 

credit plan 
to help Warsaw 

T he German Federal government b. 

agreed to lend Poland DM3bn over 
the next three years, including DMlSbn 
in Hermes export credit guarantees 
The offer was made to Polish Depot* 
Premier and Finance Minister Balcenv 
wicz by Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Helmut HausSmann. 

A further DM500m will be an initial 
German contribution toward the so 
called Bush initiative; the US President 
offered the Polish government $lfoi f„ 
Western aid, of which Washington k^k, 
supply $200m. 

During the German -Polish Us k 
Warsaw overall provisions for atft 
sovereign debts were discussed as a 
means of restoring Warsaw's creditwor- 
thiness. 

Bonn will advocate furtherakUo War- 
saw by the Paris Club to ease the pres- 
sure of Poland’s foreign debts. 

That, however, presupposes Poland 
coming to terms with the FMF. 

A debt rescheduling agreement be- 
tween Bonn and Warsaw was signed not 
long ago. It applied to DM2.5bn in pay- 
ments due by the end of last year. 

Rescheduling payments due this year 
and next would ease pressure on Poland 
by about DM13bn, including DM2.3bn 
due to German creditors. 

The Bonn government has virtually 
waived repayment of a jumbo loan made 
to Poland in the 1970s. DM760mfiir 
been remitted and a further DM.Wta 
converted into a zloty fund to financt 
projectioLinteresl to the two countries. 

German businessmen who accompan- 
ied Chancellor Kohl’s delegation to Po- 
land conferred with Premier Mazowiecfci 
to sound out the prospects of improvint 
the mutual exchange of goods. 

A number of extra activities by the 
German business community have been 
iirrangcd. Retail trading groups, for in- 
stance. plan to step up their imports of 
consumer goods from Poland. 

Many German firms have come up 
with new export ideas: not just capital 
and consumer goods hut, in particular, 
used machinery and equipment. 

The advantage of second-hand equip- 
ment is both the price and the fact that it 
can he put to use straight away and 
manned hy conventionally trained staff. 

Even so, Poland's chronic shortage of 
foreign exchange will pose stritius prob- 
lems in connection with these attempts to 
forge new commercial and industrial 
links. (Bremer Nnchrichien. 10 November 1989) 
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The Trabant put-puls West, 
bringing its smoke with it 
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The Trabant, the ugly little East German 
car with the smoke-belching two-stroke 
engine, has become a common sight on 
West German roads since the second 
week this month. West German motor- 
ists have been warned to be careful be- 
cause accidents involving Trabls are in- 
creasing. They are slow and, because of 
their dull tail lights, are hard to see at 
night, especially by drivers of BMWs and 
Mercedes hurtling along tho nn-speed- 
limit autobahns. This story appeared in 
the Fra nkfurter A IJgemelne Zeltung. 

T fie" Trabant, an outmoded two-stroke 
small car made in Zwickau, East Ger- 
many, may be a gas guzzler and a vehicle 
emission offender, but it has shown its 
mettle since the GDR opened its borders 
to let East Germans travel to the West. 

An old-timer by Western standards, but 
still running off the assembly lines for a 
long waiting list of would-be car-owners in 
the GDR, the Trabant, fondly known as 
the Trabi, was seen by the thousand ns 
East Germans queued to pass the border 
between Czechoslovakia and Bavaria. 

Now the GDR has opened its borders 
with Berlin and the Federal Republic, 
West Berliners and West Germans will 
have found out at first hand what it is like 
lo queue behind a dozen Trabis at a cross- 
roads as they belch noxious exhaust fumes 
into the night air. By 9 November, the day 
on which the GDR authorities decided to 
let East Germans visit the West, triggering 


a mass trek over the weekend, over 
16,000 GDR-regislered vehicles (and 
their owners) had headed west. 

Well over half are Trabants. The vest- 
pocket Trabant is much more popular in 
than the Wartburg, which is driven, among 
others, by the police. 

It does have a certain flair. The Landes- 
museuna in Brunswick and the Deutsches 
Museum in Munich have both invested in 
a Trnbant as an exhibit. It looks so small 
and helpless, like a toy car, that it automat- 
ically rouses protective instincts — and not' 
just among ADAC road patrolmen. ' 

Appearances are deceptive. The Trabi 
has run off the assembly lines almost un- 
changed since 1 964. The Zwickau works 
has manufactured 2.5 million Trabis with 
their plastic car bodies mounted on a 
pressed steel frame. 

The Trabi’s 594cc two-stroke engine 
conies in the motorcycle category, but it 
only lias to move an unladen weight of 
615kg (1,3531b, or 12cwt). It is 3.51 me- 
tres (lift 6in) long. The 26hp engine 
reaches a top speed of roughly lOOkph 
(62inph). Fuel consumption is about 10 li- 
tres per iOQkm, or 3Umph. which makes it 
a gas guzzler by today's standards. 

The two-stroke engine is scheduled lo 
he retired next year. It will be replaced by 
a four-stroke engine manufactured under 
licence from Volkswagen that will take it 
to a breathtaking 40hp and 125kph 
(78mph). Two dealers in tile Federal Re- 
public. one in Hanover, the other in St Au- 



A triumph of Communist technology, planning and management... the Trabant. 

{Photo: dpa) 

gustin, near Bonn, claim to be able to sup- hides in the Federal Republic. For 20 
ply most spare parts that are likely to be days they have complimentary insurance 
needed. cover. 


Neither care to say how they come by 
them. In (lie past they have mainly mailed 
them to the GDR 011 payment in hard cur- 
rency. The influx of Trabis in the West has 
added another string lo their bow. 

Vehicle licensing regulations had to be 
amended to allow Trabis to be driven re- 
gularly by residents of the Federal Repub- 
lic. A special exemption was granted at the 
beginning of October. 

All cars brought over to the West by 
East Gcrmun refugees were exempted 
from compliance with vehicle emission 
and noise abatement regulations. Vehicle 
licensing procedures (for rc- registration in 
the West) have heen simplified loo. 
Owners have 2d days’ grace before they 
need in re-reeister and rv-insure their ve- 


They may he resold — and the demnnd 
is there. Many dealers have persuaded ref- 
ugees to part company with tlicir cars 
while they are still heing processed in 
transit camps. 

They resell them in the GDR. where 
used cars can cost more than new ones 
(for which there is a wailing list of up to 1 5 
years). The Trabi has made new friends in 
Lhe West too. As the Hamburg weekly f>ie 
Zeit has rightly observed: 

“The Trabi seems lo prove the good 
luck we had with our ‘economic miracle* 
system in the West. It .symbolises socialism 
as the huffing, puffing loser." 

Horix Schmidt 

I Trunk fu ri lt Allguini-iiic Zemin* 
Cut Ociil»i‘hl:ni‘i. I -l N.iVfinKrr I 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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200,000 suppliers of 70,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 




supplied the data arranged in see-at-a -glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
. , of thunderstorms. 



Entarfstxl 

aer Deutschen Industrie 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special , 
sources of supply, put costs by 
buying at lower prices. 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 
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Leipzig: music , demonstrations, rumours 
and the individualism of a Heldenstadt 


The city of Leipzig has been the scene of some of the most fer- 
vent. anti-government demonstrations. Leipzigers have come 
to dislike central control from East Berlin even more than 
people In other centres - which Is saying something. The city 
Is one of he most run-down in East Germany - which is again 
saying something in a country where building decay is the 


D isbelieving and stunned Leipzigers 
turned for help to people from 
North Rhine- Westphalia who happened 
to be in Leipzig for the North Rhine- 
Westphalia Culture Week. 

The Germans from the West must 
know more about events. But they 
didn't. Those in Leipzig and elsewhere 
in East Germany were more mystified 
than the locals. 

Kurt Masur, conductor of the Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra, said when he tried 
to explain the Leipzig situation to jour- 
nalists from North Rhine-Westphalia: 
“You must hove lived here for some 
time to understand what is happening 
here now." 

He said that even in East Berlin, as 
events had shown, people did not know 
a lot about what the situation was in 
other parts of the country. 

_ Just how far East Berlin is from Leip- 
zig can be seen from the fact that the 
story spread like wildfire that the Wall 
in Berlin had been demolished. 

At a reception by the Mayor to open 
the Culture Week, a young man from 
Leipzig excitedly reported that people 
were now allowed to go from the Bast to 
the West and return. 

But many could hardly believe it. 
They just shrugged their shoulders. One 
said: “That’s marvellous for the people 
in Berlin but what does it do for us?" 

Another said: “Going in and out of 
the country has not been our main prob- 
lem for a long time.” 

The previous evening there had been 
nothing like the excitement when the 
first trains left Leipzig station for West 
Berlin as there had been the night be- 
fore in Berlin at the Wail. 

Leipzig people have for a long time 
felt that the capital in East Berlin has 
neglected them. They are used to not 
expecting anything good to come out of 
the capital. They even distrust good 
news. 

They remain sceptical. They won’t 
change until they are involved in prog- 
ress themselves. This.feeling of depend- . 
ence on the central authorities has been 
crippling them for a long time. Now they 
are in a position to take their own des- 
tiny in their hands. 

This is why they were cautious about 
the news on the evening of 9 November, 
even through no one tried to make a 
secret of their excitement. They were 
proud that they had actually had a hand 
in creating the situation. 

For several days the notice with the 
city’s name on it on the road into Leip- 
zig has displayed the words: Leipzig — 
City of Heroes of the German Democ- 
ratic Republic. 

Writer Christoph Hein made the sug- 
gestion that Leipzig should be described 
as a “Heldcnsladt," city of heroes, at the 
large demonstration in Berlin. 

H is reason was that the Monday dem- 
onstrations, staged by the people of 
Leipzig, were decisive for what has hap- 
pened in East Germany. 

The citizens of Leipzig have now tak- 
en up this matter of the “Heldenstadt" 


norm. With events now in Berlin moving with bewildering 
speed many people were for a time unable to separate ru- 
mour (has the Berlin Wall been pulled down?) from fact. 
Monika Zimmermann reports on Leipzig and the North 
Rhine-Westphalla Culture Week Connection for the Frank- 
furter Allgemelne Zeltung. 


themselves. The times of instructions 
from “the capital" are past. 

At a press conference, Masur cleared 
up the tale, which was being spun in 
Berlin about Leipzig, with the words: “I 
am not remote-controlled." 

In Berlin Egon Krenz is regarded as 
the saviour of Leipzig and is being built 
up as such by his party comrades. 

Speaking to the international press 
politburo member Gunter Schabowski 
gave the Berlin version of the events in 
Leipzig on 9 October. 

The main point he made was that 
Egon Krenz had personally intervened 
so that no conflict developed between 
the custodians of the law and the dem- 
onstrators. 

Speaking of the day which was so 
decisive for Leipzig and the GDR. Ma- 
sur said: “We six were quite alone and 
made our involvement dependent on 
the fact that the police would not inter- 
fere in any way.” 

There is no denying that he and five 
others broadcast over Radio Leipzig an 
appeal in which they said that it was of 
immense importance that further dem- 
onstrations in the city should be uon-vl- 
olent and peaceable. 

Since then Masur has been not only 


G (inter Grass went to Gdansk for an 
exhibition of the drawings he did 
during his stay in Calcutta three years 
ago. But this soon became a secondary 
matter. 

In view of the continuing debate about 
German reunification and the anxiety 
many Poles still have about the Germans, 
it must have been reassuring for Grass's 
audience when he said he also feared 
German reunification. 

Writer Grass spent most of his time 
talking about German-German relations 
and about the current situation and the 
visit of Chancellor Helmut Kohl to Po- 
land. 

The Polish press gave prominence to 
Grass’s comments about German reunifi- 
cation, quoting him: “Reunification is the 
wrong expression. Our neighbours have 
justifiable fears, of a strongly militarised 
Germany. But it is against the nature of 
things in Europe, that in the middle of the 
Continent there should be states, regard- 
ing each other in enmity, divided by a 
wall. 

“1 am for the GDR and the Federal Re- 
public getting closer together, and I hope 
that as a consequence of the reforms 
which are beginning, glasnost and peres- 
troika, the German Democratic Republic 
will go along the path taken by Poland 
and Hungary. I can, for instance, envisage 
a confederation of the two German 
stales." 

From then on there Was not much talk 
about art and literature, but quite a lot 
about politics. 

Grass himself said Lhat he had come to 
Gdansk to hold high the flag of democrat- 
ic socialism. 

He said: “For decades a communist un- 


the internationaily-famous conductor of 
Leipzig’s internationally famous Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra but also he is cele- 
brated on the streets of the city as a man 
of the people. 

The “Gewandhaus Talks,” which lake 
place every Sunday, have to some extent 
channelled dammed up displeasure into 
peaceful paths of dialogue. 

But even if Masur wants to go into 
politics instead of making music, be- 
cause “the sense of responsibility for my 
city ’ obliges him to do so, he does not 
want to see the North Rhine-Westphalia 
Culture Week events reduced, which 
were planned a long lime ago, but which 
must appear to be out of place now. 

He said: “The arts are enormously im- 
portant for our people, and if it were not 
so they would not be so mature." 

Just how mature they are can be ob- 
served every Monday evening, when 
hundreds of thousands flock to the 
streets without any incidents occurring. 

But at the same time he does not con- 
ceal the fact that cultural exchanges 
with the Federal Republic are not so 
sensational as they once were. 

What Dr Masur referred lo-prHitely 
could be sensed more directly in Leip- 
zig itself. Who is going to be interested 


Drum rolls as 
Gunter Grass 
revisits Danzig 

ity party had suppressed Polish social 
democrats and socialists, and corrupted 
the word socialism. It is now the time to 
show that there has always been a democ- 
ratic socialism — underground." 

Grass warned about idealising Western 
capita! aid. He said: “There is the danger 
lhat Poland would become dependent on 
Western and Federal Republic capital.” 

A few years ago, during a visit to 
Gdansk, the city where he was born, 
Grass compared Poland to Nicaragua. 

Poland's opposition regards the San- 
dinsts as mainly only a crowd of mario- 
nettes, remotely controlled by Moscow, 
There was a storm of protest in Poland's 
underground press. . .. 

Confronted about this on Polish Radio, 
Grass held to his comparison. He said: 
"Here, as in Nicaragua, there is a strong 
people’s movement, supported by Cathol- 
ic elements, against a dictatorship." 

Solidarity sympathisers had motioned 
away all other West German Social Dem- 
ocrats: proof more of the sympathetic 
SPD attitude towards the communists. 
Furthermore Solidarity does not have the 
best memories of the Federal Republic’s 
Social Democrats. 

Nevertheless Grass, an SPD member, 
met Lech Walesa, when he was still perso- 
na non grata with the communists with 
whom SPD officials held talks; 

His views, which lie between all Polish 


in “Art and Culture" from North RKW 
Westphalia in these times, when most Z 
pie are looking for their own identity a- 
self-awareness, except a few culture m 
tyres? ^ 

The audience for the official open 
the Culture Week in the Leipzig (W 
House was very sparse - this would £ 
been unthinkable just a few months ago 

But then no one would have thoupL 
likely that only an acting mayor W m,ld 
speak, because the officialmayor had *. 
signed. 

Johannes Rau, Prime Minister ofN orl t 
Rhine-Westphalia, turned up in Ldpa 
for the opening as planned. In view offc 
changed situation there was nothing mo* 
for him to say than a punning remark: 
“Auch Ratschlage sind Schlage," advice al- 
so has its impact. 

There will be music, theatre, meeta* 
with writers, painters and journalists 
North Rhine-Westphalia in Idpzigom 
the next two weeks. Uwe Fischer, 
councillor for the arts, said encouragingly: 
“Look around at everything. We have 
nothing to hide." 

Things were not always seen in lhat 
way, for immediately after Krenz mac to 
power this NRW cultural event in Leipzig 
was cancelled by Berlin for reasons that 
came mainly from Leipzig. 

Then Berlin thought the matter over 
and recognised the chances the event held 
out to simulate and conjure up normality, 
aided by culture, where for a long lime a 
state of emergency had prevailed. Thu 
cannot be glossed over any longer. 

The major exhibition, which North 
Rhine-Westphalia has brought to Leipzig, 
is called Zeitzeichen, (Time signal). 

But in Leipzig people have for a long 
time recognised the sign of the times, even 
if it is something quite different fromntat 
is to be seen in the pictures. 

Mvruka ZirmnerM**M 

( Fran kfurier Allgemcine Zciiun| 
fiir Deutschland. 13 November IW1 


viewpoints, have not harmed his image in 
any way. Quite the contrary, in fact: in 
Poland and particularly in Gdansk he is 
the best known German-language writer. 

When at the end of the 1970s the first 
underground publishing house came into 
existence, one of the first books it pu- 
blished was a complete translation of 
Grass's The Tin Drum. 

For a long time the book could not ap- 
pear legally. The censors regarded as un- 
suitable passages in it about the conduct 
of the Red Army in Poland and the ex- 
pulsion of Gcrmnns from Poland. 

But no book is so w ell known in 
Gdansk as this novel, particularly due to 
the colourful description of the defence 
of the Danzig telegraph building in Sep- 
tember 1939. For 14 hours Polish posta 
workers held out against the onslaught tj . 
the German attackers, until they received 
the promise that they would be treated* 
prisoners-of-war. But they were all shot. 

This event is just as laden with emo- 
tion in Poland as the defence of the Wes- 
terplatte in Danzig harbour in the fin 1 
days of the war. 

Many members of the audience 
brought along to the discussion their 
copies of The Tin Drum for an autograph 
from the author. Old, tattered, wdh; 
thumbed, partly yellowing copies were 
thrust under Grass's nose, including cop- 
ies in German. 

The university hall was full. Several 
hundred citizens had made their way to 
Sopot when the discussion took place. So 
many do not usually turn up for welh 
known Polish writers. 

Klaus Bachmann 

■- •>, ' '' (Kolner Stadt-Anzelge f * 

. Cologne, 10 November 1989) 
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Creeping glasnost sidles 


into East 



T he changes which have taken place 
in the German Democratic Republic 
over the past few months have brought 
with them changes to the irritating and 
arbitary decisions made by the political 
bureaucracy ui»m lulling the uris in the 

GDR. 

One step has been that East Berlin 
has relented and the Russian magazine 
Sputnik can again go on sale in the GDR. 

Then Soviet films The Commissar, 
made by Alexander Askoldov in 1967 
but not released until 1988. The Theme, 
made by Gleb Panfilov in 1 979 and re- 
leased in 1986, Aleksandr Proshkin's 
The Cold Summer of 1953, Spicle fiir 
Kinder and Und morgen war Krieg will 
again be shown in the GDR. They were 
taken out of circulation in East Germany 
last autumn 

Horst Pehnert, deputy Minister for 
the Arts and head of ''Hauptverwaltiing 
Film" in East Berlin, said this cancelled 
a decision which was “arhritary and 
without the agreement of those con- 
cerned, who were responsible for the 
purchase of these films and had had 
them dubbed and screened for the So- 
viet Film Festival." 

The first two of these films have again 
been shown for ;» «thori linw. hui h.iw mi 


Germany 

ly been screened in small out-of-the-way 
cinemas. 

Pehnert said lhat the other films 
would be screened so that all those in- 
terested in them could see them. 

Pehnert is a former editor-in-chief of 
the SED youth magazine Jinige Welt and 
has been "Film Minister" since Decem- 
ber 1976. 

He has been silent for a year and has 
only recently spoken out again since 
Kurt Hager, Central Committee secre- 
tary responsible for the arts and 
sciences, and Hager's colleague, Ursual 
Ragwitz, head of the arts department on 
the Central Committee since 1 976, have 
been sent into “well deserved" retire- 
ment. 

Pehnert has also annnuunced that 
Repentance by Tcngis Abuladse, will al- 
so be shown in the GDR. Many have 
asked for this film. 

“An instruction to purchase it has 
been given,” he said. But it would have 
to be dubbed so it will be a few months 
before it will appear in GDR cinemas. 

Pehnert said: “We have decided to 
dub the film ourselves because accord- 
ing to our experts the copy we already 
have is not dubbed very acurately in 
many parts." 

When the film. reappraising the Stalin 
era. appeared 011 West German televi- 
sion there were slating reviews of it in 
the SED official daily Scucs Dent sell- 

LuiJ ,ind ilte yo villi uiugazuu. Jitugi: lleli. 



Off the banned Nat after 23 years, Spur der Stefne. This scene fe taken from 
the East German revlaw, Fllmsplegel, 1 986. 


Harald Wessel. deputy editor-in-chief 
of Neues Deutschland , wrote the critic- 
ism for his newspaper, and Klnus-Dicter 
Schiitt, editor-in-chief of Jinige Welt, 
wrote the slating review for his pub- 
lication. Both still have their jobs and 
seem to be swimming nimbly with the 
times. 

After lire rehabilitation of the suspect 
Soviet films, another look is being given 
to East German films of the 1 960s, lan- 
guishing in the archives, which were 
never shown or shown only once. 

These involve 12 feature-length films 
and almost 100 documentaries and films 
for television. A commission will look at 
these films and make proposals about 
which of them could be made available 
to the public and how they should be 
screened. 

The recent revival of Frank Beyer’s 

Spur Atii Shim iii a Him dub peiluim- 


ance in East Berlin is a hopeful sign that 
the GDR will be serious about naming 
by name the Stalinist repression mea- 
sures of the past decades and make re- 
parations to their victims. Over 20 years 
ago Beyer's film was suddenly take off. 
because allegedly the working class was 
falsely presented in it. 

Today people in the GDR are clam- 
ouring for an opening up of the archives, 
and film directors have become embit- 
tered that their work has been put on ice 
and misused due lo slate conLrnl. 

The new East German leader Egon 
Krenz must promise to draw up media 
legislation, which will prevent what hap- 
pened lo the five Russian films and the 
East German archives films happening 

a ® a ' n ' Peter Jot hen Winter 

iFMiikfiirU'i AIIcoiik-iiu- /oiiiiiic 
lm UL-uisi-lil jn J. ii Nutciiilurr 


T his year’s Nordic Film Festival put 
on in Liibeck was an event for saying 
adieu to a whole list of cliches of the 
Scandinavian film. 

Goodbye has been said to the hack- 
neyed idea that Scandinavian films are 
just illustrative advisers for fathers and/ 
or mothers of children endangered by 
neglect, women seeking self-gratification, 
and would-be foresters who at every pos- 
sible and impossible opportunity had to 
break into song about the natural beaut- 
ies of Scandinavia. 

The natural world of Scandinavian is. 
indeed, still a component of Scandinav- 
ian films, but for some time now there 
have been some clear exceptions. 

Perhaps it should be said that almost 
every film from Scandinavia is more or 
less a Heimat film, roughly meaning a 
film based on "the homeland." 

One example is the richly impression- 
istic novel Die Frauen auf dem Dachbo- 
den by 'tH y ‘ Sff 8 HlMJ ,,l WHieT l ' , e ari^»listev 
Nykvist, which opened this year’s Nordic 
Film Festival. 

Another example was the Swedish film 
Coq Rouge by Pelle Bergland, a second- 
rate thriller dealing with the manoeuvring 
between the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
sation and the Swedish security police. 

A third example was Atlantic Rhapso- 
dy by newcomer Katrin Otlarsdottir from 
Thorshaven, who for the first time in the 
long history of the Nordic Film Festival 
represented the Faeroe Islands. 

Her film was at one and the same time 
delightful and instructive. The first lesson 
lo be learned is that, contrary lo expect- 
ations, Scandinavian film-makers can.be 
v ery amusing. 

The second lesson to be learned is that 
Ibe film-makers’ ironic and un spoiled 


Festival bids adieu to the 
Nordic cliche — sayonara 


look at their own homelands produces 
something other than just natural beauty. 

The film shows that Thorshaven. 
which plays a part in Atlantic Rhapsody, 
is just like other large towns in Scandin- 
avia with single-family homes and super- 
markets. 

The third lesson to be learned is that 
the simplest means are still the most ef- 
fective. 

Where does Katrin Ottarsdottir's sim- 
plicity lie in this, her first film? It lies 
mainly in the fact that she has directed 
the 52 takes of her film like a relay-race 


and linked them to one another and in 
this way it explores details. The film deals 
with two Thorshaven policemen looking 
for a runaway boy. They find him playing 
happily with stones by the side of the sea. 
They drive him home. 

On the way they get the report of a 
bank robbery. They pursue the bank rob- 
bers. In due course they are stopped by 
an unusual woman (the good fairy?). 

A funeral procession crosses the po- 
licemen’s path. A mother sees the proces- 
sion, which she knew about but had for- 
gotten it. So she joined it. leaving her 



children whom she told to go «>n playing. 
A woman neighbour became aware *»l 
this and got very excited and so and and 
so on. 

The Nordic Film Festival jury took 
the view that this film was not only wor- 
thy of an awurd because it was as inspir- 
ing as it was simple, but because it was as 
vivid as it was instructive. 

It was a sociological chain reaction, as 
it were, and not in be surpassed by epic 
films such as Ola Solum’s Landstreichern. 
from the book by Norwegian novelist, 
playwright and poet Knut Hamsun who 
died in 1952. 

On the contrary, this tear-jerker dis- 
plays the Scandinavian propensity to 
over-do scenes and exaggerate self-admi- 
ration, which of course leds to the usual 
relapses — to wild- looking country faces 
in close-up, to hayfields in gleaming con- 
ire-jour photography and, naturally, to 
the obligatory dream lake in the tundra in 
the early snow. 

As has already been said, what used to 
be the rule is now the exception, and ulti- 
mately the contemporary Nordic film has 
a more narrative quality, is more varied 
than it was five years ago. All in all the 
Nordic film has become much more im- 
pressive. 

There have also been advances of an- 
other kind. The most noteworthy is thm 
m the beginning of September two hun- 
dred film-makers from the five Scandin- 
avian countries got together and set up 
their own lobbying organisation, the As- 
sociation of Northern Film Directors. 

Its purpose is to provide Scandinavian 
film-makers with a focus for their solid- 
arity. They plan to make their views felt 
by talking, talking and talking about 
themselves and their work. 

Continued on page 14 
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The Berlin Wall and lowering barriers 
between the mind and treatment 


Doctors meeting in Giessen to discuss 
nen approaches to medicine in general 
and psychosomatlcs in particular found 
their ideas being influenced by the 
holes that were being smashed into the 
Berlin Wall even ns they spoke. Rose- 
marie Stein reports Tor the Frankfurter 
Ailgemelne Zeltung. 

H opes of a revolutionary change in 
our "elbows first" society from the 
fitness cull and from the overrating of 
medicine to greater respect for life were 
voiced by a doctor from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

A Soviet specialist referred to the hu- 
manisation of medicine and to the esta- 
blishment of a “Charity and Health So- 
ciety" in the Soviet Union. 

An Hast German speaker referred to 
what, for years, had been cite growing 
import mice of the individual in the 
GDR. which badly needed to convert 
medicine from being a mere repair ser- 
vice. 

Entire sections of all three speeches 
could have been transposed without 
anyone being any the wiser, so univer- 
sal, transnational and surprisingly un- 
iform is "New Thinking" in the medical 
profession. 

They were made at a scientific con- 
gress held in 1 Giessen on the day after 
the intra-German border was thrown 
open, an event that overshone and 
changed the course of the proceedings. 

The "departure front specialised li- 
mitations" that was felt by the organiser, 
the German College of Psychosomatic 
Medicine, to be desirable succeeded to 
a totally unexpected extent. 

"For the Berlin Wall to conte tumbl- 
ing down is for me a symbol of New 
Thinking." said Frankfurt psychother- 
apist Michael Lukas Moeller. 

The Wall, Professor Moeller felt, 
stood for a very detached manner of 
dealing with one another. 

Psychosomatic medicine seeks to 
span the enormous distance between 
conventional medicine and everything 
to do with the mind. It itself thus consti- 
tutes New Thinking, a new approach to 
medicine as a whole. 

This point was made in debate against 
the congress's subject heading “New 
Thinking in Psychosonialics.” 

New thinking is, of course, under way 
in psychosbmatics itself. One key out- 


come has been its extension to include a 
social dimension. 

The enormous importance of this di- 
mension was stressed by Bundestag 
Speaker Rita Siissniuth in her congress 
address. It was read in her absence: she 
had flown to Berlin instead to take part 
in a demonstration^ ■ 

Man in his. totality of body and soul 
was always a social being, she said. 
Nowadays one must surely refer to 
health upsets or even diseases of society 
itself. 

The breakneck pace of change, with 
which many people arc unable to keep 
pace, and the “global challenges faced 
by mankind" triggered fears for the fu- 
ture. led to a drastic increase in the 
number of complaints and resulted in a 
withdrawal from politics or a drift tow- 
ard political extremism. 

Alarming social trends and the uncer- 
tainties and anxieties they caused were 
among the root causes of illness today, 
Frau Siissmuth said, agreeing with psy- 
chosomatic medicine. • 

She compared these views with the 
approach of the 19th century doctor. 


. ■ academic structures stood in the wavnf 

^ _____ ,he ,ei,st change in medicine. 1 

“That is the same in the West as i|, 

1 hfimpfc '1 1 lhe . Ea ? 1 -" hc f id -Medicine in thk 

J UUI ■ Iwl 9 old guise is the whore of each and even 

system. It adapts to all conditions, j„. 

nIhiamI eluding totalitarian conditions, and 

HTlIlullI petuates them." ^ 

As an authority seeking to strike a so- 
Then there was the ideology of fea- c | a * balance it aimed at levelling out «. 
sibilily, which despite all its partial sue- c ' a * conflicts that caused illnesses rather 
cesses was unable, in the final analysis, than discussing them, 
to surmount the fragility of man. Professor Geyer envisaged a doctor 

There were also pent-up fears for the who no longer lived off the immoral 

environment and for the future. Given earnings of a profession that was a 
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with his emphasis on hygiene, who had 
sought to rid society of. say, TB patients 
and Initially been viewed with hostility. 

By no means all protagonists of the 
prevailing approach to medicine, mainly 
a physical approach, would have wel- 
comed the characterisation of psychoso- 
rnatics by their 19th century predeces- 
sors: as the medical faculty's philosophi- 
cal department, a department in which a 
new view of medicine was being devised. 

One of the pioneers of this new view 
is Horst Eberhard Richter, head of the 
Giessen centre for psychosomatic medi- 
cine, who mnde an indelible mark on the 
congress. 

He impressively outlined the findings 
of a recent survey, including the decline 
of social sensitivity in the Federal Re- 
public and the loss of the ability to suf- 
fer and to share suffering. 

That, Professor Richter said, was why 
modern medicine often had difficulty 
with charity, or the spirit of mercy, it 
frequently registered hardship as a col- 
lection of data. 


to surmount the fragility of man. 

There were also pent-up fears for the 
environment and for the future. Given 
the destruction of natural living condi- 
tions even children today shared these 
fears. 

They were fears that could no longer 
be eased by projecting them on to a 
“major pblitical arch-enemy." 

Fixed views of the enemy, he said 
against the background of general 
amazement at the popular uprising in 
the GDR, had been to blame for most 
people in the West failing to notice the 
gradual changes that had taken place 
there. 

He hadoften been in the GDR in re- 
cent years and held discussions with 
groups of people who were devising new 
thinking, new forces, new strategies — 
and an enormous sense of solidarity by 
means of which to hold their own and to 
support each other. 

Professor Richter felt that jubilation 
in the West about the victory achieved 
by people in the GDR had in some cases 
been caused by a feeling of guilt at hav- 
ing, to all intents and purposes, failed to 
keep track of the trend. 

As in many other sectors. New Think- 
ing had taken shape nlmost unnoticed in 
medicine in the GDR loo. It had been do- 


whore, that no longer reacted to even 
statement by the patient by resorting 10 
medical measures. 

He must appreciate the mental and so- 
cial reality of the sick person and bear it 
In mind in caring for his fellow-human. 

That was the only way in which the 
doctor could shoulder his political re- 
sponsibility and place at society's 
sal the potential for social criticism that 
medicine always had. 


Warning against making 
political capital 


He stressed that political capital must 
on no account be made out of the pa- 
tient's hardship, as had been done by 
the Heidelberg patients' collective, a 
1 968 left-wing forerunner of the Baad- 
er-Meinhof urban guerrilla movement. 

Professor Geyer felt social and structu- 
ral change in industrial society to be so 
far-reaching that even the “social sub-sys- 
tem medicine" was compelled to change. 

In a message of greetings to the GDR's 
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ing so lor many years, said Professor Mi- Psychosomntics Association, with vdwA 
chael Geyer. — -onopacaiian . whs sought, .people, ip <1* 

Society for Medical Psychotherapy. GDR were said to have achieved much 

“Shaken with emotion and breathless for the social context of human health by 
at the pace of this movement, this revo- means of their self-liberation, 
lutionary upsurge by an entire society," Before the text was approved misgiv- 
he first noted how Freud's “subversive ings were voiced. Might sending a mev 

thinking" had regained ground since the sage of greetings couched in these terms 

mid-1970s and psychoanalytically not be felt to be arrogant? Delegates 

oriented forms of treatment suitable for from the GDR dismissed any such fears, 

everyday medical use had taken shape. “These arc words we need," one ol 
He then spoke out strongly, with un- them said. “We need contact, dialogue, 

accustomed fervour for the Federal Re- a common front in the fight for genuine 

public, of the need for a new medicine democratic and ecological conditions, 

that must no longer treat the patient as A new struggle was already being 

its object; it must regard him as a sub- ushered in: between one group that 

ject and capable of both dinlogue and aimed solely at Western-style living 
interaction. standards and another that aimed at 

In his view medicine seemed to be one New 'Thinking — and new living, 
of the last strongholds of Old Thinking. “Your country too will be change , 

“Medicine is an ultra -conservative sys- depending on the outcome of in 

tem, as we can see in the GDR too." " u '* 

As a university teacher one felt ash : 
amed that 110 progress was being made 
at university and that arch-conservative 


struggle," he said. 


! Rosemarie Stein 
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Jumping for joy - but l 
mainly for socialism 


E gon Krenz, the brand-new general 
secretary of the East Berlin party, 
appeared on television. He was succeed- 
ing Erich Honecker, the old boss, who 
was being pensioned off. 

Krenz said he was reminded of the day 
after figure skater Katarina Witt at the 
Olympic Games in Calgary last year 
when the official government and party 
paper, Neues Deutschland, ran a front- 
page photograph of the highly attractive 

Fraulein Witt. Never before had the pa- 
per (the grinding dullness of which is' le- 
gendary.- Ed.) use such a big photograph 
Qm LK.wiz made the point that no other 
event or socialist statesman had ever 
been given this treatment. - - 
The decision to use the photo in large 
format was taken not be the newspaper's 
sports staff, nor by the editor. It was tak- 
en by Honecker himself, a fervent fan of 
Fraulein Witt. Hc wanted to make it clear 
from one end of the country to the other 
what importance was placed in such suc- 
cess. Honecker had referred to the “lo- 
veliest face of socialism." 

But. and Krenz did not mention this, 
that although the idea was received in the 
West as a nifty piece of newspaperwork. 
it was greeted by most East Germans 
with derision. 

When Fraulein Witt Inter compered a 
rock concert in East Berlin, she got the 
message straight from the shoulder — she 
was hissed off the stage. Honecker call- 
ing. No thanks. 

At (he Munich Olympics in 1 97! Fast 
Gewrom athletes won 2U gold medals: At 
Montreal in 1976, they won 40. Then. 
Neues Deutschland wrote: “It might seem 
perplexing to citizens of the German 
Democratic Republic, but inside two 
weeks, the name GDR has become a 
name in Montreal." 

Manfred Ewald, then head of the East 
German sports association, said in Cana- 
da: “The GDR was barely known here as a 
socialist state. But now I think that milli- 
ons of Canadians know better what GDR 
means." It was the breakthrough for East 
German sport, it was a victory for diplom- 
acy in a tracksuit and short trousers. 

For the sporting rise of the first Ger- 
man worker-and-peasant state was never 
out of pure enthusiasm for sport. And 
sports leaders in the country even in 
1976 were not making any secret of it, as 
their official language shows: “The sys- 
tem of unofficial International ratings in- 
troduced by American reporters at the 
1932 Olympics in Los Angeles is today a 
legitimate way of comparing the capacity 
of athletes from both social systems." 

victory overcapifa^^co^^^^^^i^" 
And now? Is sport still a propaganda 
weapon of a state which has developed 
its pomposity to levels of absurdity? A 
stale from which, of all people, the young 
are leaving in hordes? Do they have, as 
the East Berlin leadership believes, have 
such a special interest in sport? . 

One leading East German athlete now 
in the West who fears that allowing his 
name to be known would mean problems 
for his family, says: "The day will come in 
East Germany when . the misuse of sport 
will be publicly denounced. Concrete 
Questions about the sense of so-called so- 
cialist sport will be asked. , . - 
“And it will not only be seen just how 
much money but also how. people have 
ken misused Ui the interests of a crack- 
pot ideology. Jt wifi be seen that prepara- 


tion for war and the 
promotion of com- 
petitive sport go 
hand in hand, that 
the terminology and 
the logistics of both 
are similar." Sup- 
port for competitive 
sport would decline. 

Sport was an im- 
portant part of for- 
eign policy under 
both the stateifoun- 
der, Walter Ul- 
bricht, and Honeck- 
er. It was even used Organised spontaneity In Leipzig, 
to deal with tension 

within the East Bloc itself in the difficult 
1950s and 60s. When Honecker suc- 
ceeded Ulbricht as party secretary gener- 
al in 1971, hc boosted sporting links with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in order to 
help integration in the East European 
bloc. 

In 1961, East Germany established 
sporting-political contact with Cuba with 
the aim of using Cuban sporting success 
to spread the attraction of socialism. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1980, 98 sports coaches 
and other experts spent time in 19 coun- 
tries in Africa. Asia and Latin America. 

Since East Germany was founded in 
1949, about 30U sports experts have 
helped in more Ilian 25 countries. Can 
sport rcniuin the lop export product of 
East Germany? 

lore Kniii.*rh:t. former editor. »( the F:»u 
Berlin magazine Der Leichtathlet (Track 
and Field) and sports correspondent for 
the (East) Berliner Zcitung, who now lives 
in the West, says: "Last year the cash allo- 
cation for GDR sport was cut by between 
40 and 50 per cent. That hit leading sports 
clubs especially hard." 

Despite the lack of hard currency and 
economic difficulties, a significant part of 
the national budget was allocated to 
sport every year. "The fact that the sys- 
tem was on the point of collapsing was 
kept quiet. And no one was in a position 
to establish how many billions actually 
were being spent." 

Sport kept on showing it was a bottom- 
less hole which was draining an already- 
weak economy: international sporting 
success brought no material advantage to 
the economy. 

So can the regime maintain its atti- 
tude? No, says the anonymous athlete 
now in the West. “It’s not possible on 
economic • grounds. And in any case, 
functionaries can no longer entice young 
athletes to travel to the West. Nobody is 

West money. 

“Another point: what has been hap* 
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currency cannot be made convertible. 
Fourth, this progress toward full conver- 
tibility can be completed within five years, 
Including a uniform economic anti mone* 
tary system. It can be done, given West 
German technology, joint management 
and a free flow of manpower, capital and 
equipment within Germany, . < 

Ludwig Erhard, Bonn Economic Aft- 
fairs Minister from 1949 to 1963 and 
Chancellor horn 1963 to 1966, accom- 
plished this transition in the- decade, ber 



pening In the post few years in Poland 
and Hungary and especially in the Soviet 
Union has also caused East German ath- 
letes to think things over. Many athletes 
now see that competitive sport is not 
what makes the world turn and that also 
in East Germany, sport must be put in its 
place. Its place should be as in democrat- 
ic states where it is not something that is 
organised hy decree from on high." 

And what about the athlete as an ideal? 
Not any more. Five years ago. an internal 
East German survey showed that pupils 
regarded the idea of East Bloc sporting 
heroes as old fashioned. The move is tow- 
ards other types of sport, tennis, riding, 
sailing, motor-sports, surfing and body- 
building. Angling is the most favoured lei- 
sure pursuit among men. The demand of 
the fotforuiivn in “mwV.e a itu.Mvmd 

tennis courts" is not an idle comment. 

And now sports that have not been 
actively promoted by the state have been 
flourishing. The national hockey team 
which has qualified for the European 
championships has succeeded because of 
its own efforts. It owes nothing to state 
assistance. It just goes to show how sport- 
ing habits are changing. 

Now the best-known sports reporter in 
East Germany. Hcinz-Florian Oertel, de- 
mands open payment to athletes, someth- 
ing that would in fact be (he ending of a 
system of shamateurism. State amateurs 
have always received money. 

So, what will happen? Wolfgang 
Schmidt, one of the best discus throwers 
in the world who once spent 14 months 
in East German jails, fears: “not a lot." 

GDR sport will retain its original 
structure. In my opinion, there will be 
variations only within the system because 
there is a shortage of competitors in ail 
Olympic sports." 

Kotterba: "Sport is a matter of prestige 
in East Germany, so they’re not going to 
wap r t r jp.8.haVe fhfi ^ystpm. up, especially if 
what emerges is that which naS ever since 
the advent of prestroika in the Soviet Un- 
ion been advanced by the leadership of 


tween currency reform in 1948 and full 
convertibility of the deutschemark. Fifth, 
patronising welfare and unproductive loan 
facilities must be scrapped and replaced 
by a productive, cooperative community 
of economic performance. Thai is how to 
earn and accumulate the funds needed to 
pay for urgently needed structural change. 
What is mpre, this process Will eliminate 
unemployment and (rigger; a fresh econ- 
omic miracle from ' which neighbouring 
countries, European Community and non- 

EC, will benefit ‘ 

, Hermann von Berg 

.. (Die Welt, Bonn; 14 November 198$) 


(Photo; Klaus Melincrj 

Enst Germany: socialism and democracy 
the Enst German way. Uccnusc the Soviet 
attitude that there arc now more important 
things than sport won't be followed. More 
likely is (hat the changes .will hc tailored to 
the German mentality and changed in 
other ways and perfected and rationa- 
lised.'' 

But how long would it be possible to 
keep this up? "Only ns long as the people 
don't see through it and react against it,” 
says the East German athlete. “But not 
yet, because the time is not yet ripe." 

Khuts lihi me 

(Rhcinischer MLTkiir-C'hriii und Well. 
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Games might become 
games once more 

S oon, that sporting paradise of East 
Germany, will be like other sporting 
nations. That means that spurt will soon in 
Leipzig, Dresden or Rostock he the best 
diversion there is in the world — and noth- 
ing more. 

The dazzling array of medals East Ger- 
many has won over the past years will 
soon become just something 10 read about. 
Because sport the way it is being run now 
in East Germany is merely another image 
of the political picture. 

Athletes have contributed most to the 
recognition of Easl Germany. They wer- 
en't called “diplomats in track suits" for 
nothing. They won and they won and they 
won until no one was able to ignore the 
country they competed for. 

Many people in foreign countries, espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa, even came to 
think of East Germany as being the biggest 
and most significant . German state. That 
was the aim of Walter Ulbricht and Erich 
Honecker, the first two party leaders. 

The. Medal War of the Nations (some- 
times called the Olympic Games) was the 
ideal means of achieving this aim. At the 
apex of this strategy of achieving recogni- 
tion were well-known sports, especially 
track-and-ficjd events, Cyclist. 'Tavc" 
Schuri was. appointed to the “East Berlin 
parliament, the Vblkskammer.' Top ath- 
letes have privileges which only politicians 
and artists otherwise have. Now they are 
demanding both reforms and payment in 
hard currency. Times arc n'changing. The 
main qim of top GDR athletes was to be 
able to travel outside their country. That 
was the greatest incentive to perform well. 
NoW thal everyone can travel, that privi- 
lege has disappeared. u „„ fndLehaen 

(Ha qdo verso he AUgemelne. 1 L November 1989) 
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Nurses' verdict on hospital doctors: rude 
inconsiderate, arrogant and tactless 


M edical sociologists Jurgen Wilhelm 
and Elke Balzer say nurses and or- 
derlies in intensive care wards are “hopp- 
ing mad about the system” and critical of 
the role played by doctors in their work. 

Wilhelm, of Gottingen, and Balzer, of 
Hanover, questioned 34 nurses and order- 
lies, so they cannot be said to have inter- 
viewed a representative cross-section. But 
their survey is the first of its kind, and its 
findings are alarmingly negative. 

They permit the conclusion that the 
doctor as a “drug," recommended by Hun- 
garian psychoanalyst Michael Balint as the 
most important “medicine’’ on the road to 
recovery, is evidently prescribed loo sel- 
dom in everyday hospital procedure. 

The Gottingen nurses felt that doctors, 
instead of incorporating empathy and 
readiness to talk with patients as part of 
their treatment, tended to leave this “emo- 
tional work” to the nursing staff. Medical 
stuff concentrated on the scientific and 
technological side of patient ca re. 

Nurses fell they were left with much the 
worse share: too much work for too low 
wages, demnnding work and diminutive 
prestige. 

Yet the nursing elite is normally to be 
found in intensive care wards, where work 
is felt to he attractive. 

In comparison with working conditions 
in ordinary wards it holds forth the pro- 
spect of privileges such ns higher wages 
and promotion, greater job satisfaction, in- 
dependent work combined with team 
work, and some degree of equation with 
the status enjoyed by medical staff, their 
work having more in common in intensive 
care. 

Yet that evidently doesn't mean repre- 
sentatives of the two group get on better 
with each other. Balzer and Wilhelm came 
across many reservations and misgivings, 1 
especially among nu rsing staff about ward 
doctors. 1 

Conflicts were felt to arise partly from 
strain caused by the system and partly 1 
from doctors’ behaviour toward both pa- 
tients and nurses. I 

Criticism of the system as voiced was ! 


Continued from paye 1 1 


In this country it seems that male and 
female film-makers are getting to be 
more active along with a few politicians, 
among them political figures in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

Bjorn Engholm. Prime Minister of 
Schleswig-Holstein, speaks ever more of- 
ten of an “Ats baltica," that is a coordi- 
nated campaign for the arts around the 
Baltic. 

His Minister for the Arts, Eva 
Riihmkorf, following Hamburg's example 
(she comes from Hamburg), has become 
conscious of the fact that policies for the 
arts without a functioning programme to 
support the film, are no policies at all. 

Frau Riihmkorf has promised in public 
in Liibeck to increase film subsidies in 
Schleswig-Holstein from the present 
DM300,000 to DM500,000 next year 
and to extend the Film Centre in Liibeck 
and to set up a film workshop, demanded 
by the public, in Kiel. 

There is already an umbrella organisa- 
tion for both and suitable accommoda- 
tion. All that is needed now is that deeds 
should follow on the fine words. 

Jurgen Schmidt-Missner 
(Hnnnoverschc Allgcmoinc, 8 November 1 989) 
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criticism of the university hospital as a re- 
search facility. Many nurses and orderlies 
interviewed felt doctors experimented too 
much, used too much equipment, made 
(and concealed) mistakes. 

Operations were not infrequently carri- 
ed out for educational or training pur- 
. poses, and even on patients who were 
terminal cases. 

University hospital intensive care wards 
were criticised as a repository oF the sick- 
est and most ailing patients. Seriously ill 
patients who had long since been aban- 
doned by other hospitals were accepted, 
arguably as human guinea pigs. 

Intensive care meant maximum therapy, 
or treatment beyond the state of coma. Pa- 
tients had often been medically given up 
yet continued to be kept mechanically 
alive. Doctors no longer put in an appear- 
ance, leaving nurses to maintain a constant 
watch on patients and their condition. 

Similar complaints had it that doctors 
spent much less time at less regular inter- 
vals at the sickbed than nursing staff. 

The higher a doctor’s standing, the less 
time he or she spent on patients. Ward 
manpower and schedules (daily and week- 
ly for doctors) were said by nurses to lead 
to doctors no longer, or barely, seeing the 
patient as a sufferer. 

The result wu S that nurses took up the 
patient’s cause, with the work that in- 
volved, such as reminders, requests, phone 
calls, running after doctors and remedying 
mistakes. 

Nurses and orderlies were critical of the 


T he psycho-social consequences of 
cancer are crucial and far-reaching 
for both patients and their families. 

Their outlook on life is changed for 
good. They face massive anxiety. Practi- 
cal problems such as professional rehabi- 
litation and reintegration need to be 
solved. 

Against this background psycho social 
care units for cancer patients were set up 
about a decade ago at a number of lead- 
ing cancer clinics in Hamburg, Heidel- 
berg, Cologne and Munich. 

Psycho-oncology, or psycho-social on- 
cology, was established as a scientific dis- 
cipline at the same time. 

It is a, recently established discipline 
that deals with a wide range of issues that 
arise in connection with cancer ailments. 
Not even experts can clearly define them 
all. 

They made an attempt to state where 
they stood at an inaugural psycho-social 
cancer congress in Heidelberg. 

One appronch discussed was after- 
care at the Heidelberg and Mannheim tu- 
mour centre, which has handled nearly 
1 0,000 patients In the past 1 0 years. 

It consists of a doctor, psychologists, 
social workers, a sociologist and a nurse 
with special experience of cancer coses. 

Each member of the team is attached 
to a specific ward at either the surgical 
clinic, the children's hospital or the po- 
lyclinic. 

Work ranges from psycho-thernpeulic 
core of cancer patients at all stages of 
their complaint via advice to doctors and 


prestige and pecking order in the medical 
profession. Typical, they felt, was the dis- 
pute over patients and the right way of 
treating them. 

There was competition between repre- 
sentatives of different schools of thought 
and forms of therapy on the one hand, 
while on the other colleagues held supe- 
rior or subordinate rank in the hierarchi- 
cal structure. 

Rotation of doctors was felt to impose 
a serious burden on working relations 
between nursing and medical staff in in- 
tensive care wards. 

Time and again fresh doctors who 
were not infrequently “young, inexperi- 
enced or pregnant" were assigned to in- 
tensive card wards for a three- or six- 
month stint. 

In addition to these drawbacks of the 
system, respondents were critical of 
many doctors’ behaviour too. It was said 
to be too coarse and brutal in their deal- 
ings with patients and at times outra- 
geous in the way they dealt with nursing 
staff. 

Mention was made of macabre jokes at 
the patients’ expense, of coarse behav- 
iour verging on brutality by the doctors, 
and of inadequate information given to 
patients. 

Feelings of modesty went un respected 
and the most fundamental laws of courte- 
sy ignored. 

Without warning or a word of greeting 
a patient’s blanket had been stripped nnd 


‘Silly little nurses” were made to fc, 
that they were “second-rate individJ! 
Surgeons were past masters of tactleS • 
haviour. The arrogant way in which l 1 
dismissed nurses helping to change hJ 
dages and drain wounds as nincomcZ 
whenever something didn’t work I|T 
first attempt infuriated nurses. 

So did the typical doctor’s tantnnu 
when nurses proved unable to do wort 
that ought, basically, to be performed h 
the doctor in any case. ^ 

Doctors were felt to be particular!, 
unfair in venting their spleen on inexpert 
enced nurses, ordering them about ad 
making them work at the double evw 
when they, the doctors, could do ft 
work themselves. 

• In short, nursing staff accused that 
medical colleagues of arrogance and jg. 
norance. f 

How did they handle these shoncem- 
mgs? Balzer and Wilhelm say iheytaidto 
conceal their reactions, critic&n{,tog. 
ing or smirking behind the doctor's back. - 

They avoid contact with doctors, let 
doctors stew in their own juice with their 
errors and omissions, fail to remedy mat- 
ters and call any but the doctor responsi- 
ble. Hatred, annoyance and criticism are 
concealed. 

Conflicts such as these ought to be 
dealt with by professionally supervised 
conversation groups, but groups are so 
far run at best in psychosomatic and psy- 
chiatric wards. 

These problems are not publicly dis- 
cussed at the professional level either. 
They certainly go unmentioned in the 
debate on the shortage of nursing care - 
even though that would be the only effec- 
tive way of combating them. 

Ellis Huber, president of the Berlin 
medical council, agrees. Tf a nursing 
council, set up along lines similar w a 


work carried out on his , naked . body. In medi cal council, were officially to. stale 
another mu f,,p .im.,. ....... - L. ... .. 


another case requests fur drugs to ease 
pain had been ignored. 

Doctors were felt to be equally unfeel- 
ing in their behaviour toward nursing 
staff, who felt they were subjected to in- 
sult and humiliation. 


that doctors were useless.” he suggests, 
“then the doctors would presumably have 
to change" — and, arguably, the system 
too. 

Claudia Wessel-Hansm 
(Die Zeil, Hamburg, 1 0 November I M*i 


Quality of life a crucial factor 
in helping cancer patients 


nurses oil how to handle cancer pntients 
to practical tasks such as organising af- 
ter-care. 

On request members of the unit are 
sent to other clinics at the tumour centre 
to talk, say, with patients in a state of 
mental or emotional crisis on account of 
their complaint. 

One patient in five is given outpatient 
treatment. Training courses are held to 
pass on practical experience to others 
doing cancer work in a professional ca- 
pacity and' to ' patients and self-help 
groups. 

There were still too few self-help 
groups in the Federal Republic, Dr Rein- 
hold Schwarz, head of the Heidelberg un- 
it, told the congress. 

i described the state of psych q-so- 
cial care for cancer patients at hospitals 
as abysmal. 

Despite initiatives launched by psy- 
cho-oncologists In the German Gancef 
Society, suggestions for improvements 
had yet to be taken up by the Federal 
Health Ministry. 1 . 

Congress delegates complained that 
cancer was in many coses dealt with sole- 
ly as a scientific medidal problem — even 
though people knew better. ■ 

1 Psycho-oncologists have called for an 
academic ohair to be set up in their disci- 
pline. Psycho-oncology was said still tp 


be fragmented in teaching and research 
and to occur only allusively in certain 
sectors of medicine. 

Research was needed into how the 
inuch-vnuntcd concept of “quality of l» e 
was to be defined in connection with can- 
cer and what psycho-social strain pa- 
tients, their families and therapists were 
subjected to when (and after) cancer was 
diagnosed and/or treated. 

M . 

Another research topic was how loK’ 
sess the wide range of psychoso««r 
theories on how. cancer originated, W 
being a subject that keenly interested UK 
general public. ' ' 

. Psycho-oncologists are also keen w 
see medical students trained better w 
deal with cancer patients. 

They feel students must be taught con- 
versation techniques that demonstrau 
empathy with the patient when the thw 
comes to tell patients and their famlh* 
that cancer has been diagnosed. ' ' 

Munich psychologist Dr Almut Sells 
chopp told ■ the congress about a surve 
which had shown that cahcer palifcn* 
were better able to comb- to terms will 
their complaint when they Had been com 
prehensively briefed. by their doctors 
soon as it had been diagnosed. • • 

Ingeborg Btirdlein 

• r \ (Die Welt; Bonn, 8'NoVethber 198' 
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Teaching drivers to be more careful is key 
to reducing death toll of children 


In this article for Rhelnlscher Merkuri 
Christ und Welt, Wallher Wuttke looks at 
the evergreen problem of children and 
road traffic and argues that the entire ap- 
proach to road safety must be changed. 

G erman roads are the most danger- 
ous in the industrialised world for 
children. Last year 42,706 children up 
io the age of 15 were involved in traffic 
accidents — an increase of 4.4 per cent 
over the previous year. 

In 1987. 459 children were killed in 
traffic accidents. Belgium was next with 
390. followed by Britain with 387 and 
Austria with 354. 

The safest countries were those which 
arc usually regarded as chaotic road 
conditions such as Italy (122), Yugos- 
lavia (I 13) and Greece ( 102). 

Small children are taught the rules of 
the road at school by experienced police 
officers and many parents believe this 
removes the danger. They are wrong. 
Because the who approach is wrong. 

Instead, drivers should be trained to 
give more consideration to children. 
Children are spontaneous, they are are 
unpredictable. They are physically and 
mentally not in a position to compre- 
hend complicated traffic systems. 

They have a limited field of vision 
and they cannot estimate speed. This is 


idea," says someone with experience of 
what tends to happen. 

Instruction relies on the services of a 
skilled interpreter. Trainees are selected in 
Moscow and usually come from Ministries 
and enterprises that have close ties with 
companies in Lower Saxony. 

In Hungary the academy advertises in a 
professional journal. To qualify for 
courses lasting several months trainees 
must be graduates with several years' job 
experience and be able to follow German- 
language courses without difficulty. 

Ministries and foundations in other 
German Lander axe experimenting with si- 
milar schemes, but only Lower Saxony 
provides both theoretical and practical 
training. 

Practical training is provided by local 
firms who hope contacts may lead to con- 
tracts. 

When a Soviet management trainee sees 
for himself how goods are manufactured 
and gets to knpw the people who make 
them he will arguably prefer the product 
he knowBn^MWNffriwJ^^ 

That is why traineeships ' are provided 
by both large firms, such as Volkswagen or 
Preussag, and a wide range of smaller 
companies, such as Cameron Iron Works 
GmbH, Celle. 

Cameron manufacture high-pressure 
equipment. Their annual turnover is 
DM200m. 

At a later stage the academy plans to 
prepare Germans for a tour of duty in the 
Soviet Union or another Warsaw Pact 
stale. : 

Plans aren’t limited to training. Once 
makeshift arrangements have, been su- 
perseded and the academy is installed in 
its new quarters regular exchanges of 
°pinion between East and West are envi- 
saged. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcliurtg 
fiir Deutschland, 4 November 1 989) 


why adults should be taught how child- 
ren act on the road. 

Certainly small children should be 
taught how to behave in traffic, but the 
aim should not be the impossible one or 
completely road-training them. 

Children have far too much confid- 
ence in the reaction of adults to imagine 
that they would be harmed by the peo- 
ple they model themselves on. 

Frequently road safety instructors 
hear motorists defending themselves 
with the remark: “But the child must 
have seen me." 

At first glance, certainly, the situation 
was clear — for the motorist. But the 
child has a limited field of vision. The 
child could not see the oncoming car. 

Frequently nn adult's thoughtlessness 
is a factor in an accident involving a 
child. A long-running point for discus- 
sion in motoring magazines has been the 
question of speed on roads in front of 
school buildings — for years the result 
has been predictable. Accidents. 

Motorists blow their horns when they 
see schoolchildren but they rarely slow 
down. 

The attitude of our southern neigh- 
bours is quite (he opposite. Italians, for 
whom the most important instrument in 
their car is perhaps the horn, make lots 
of noise, but they also have a fool on the 
brake. 

Speed limits will not help much in 
controlling the speed madness «m roads 
hi Irunt ol schools and kindergartens. 
They would never be observed. 

Road-surface obstacles such as artifi- 
cial bumps, traffic islands and traffic 
lights increase road safely for children. 
Obviously straightening out a road from 
time to time only has the sad consequ- 
ence of a difficult accident. 

Worried parents have to learn From 
experience that city and town admin- 
istrations can only be pushed to taking 
decisive action when a child is injured 
or killed on the way to school or kinder- 
garten. 

Often parental attitudes make it diffi- 
cult for children to behave correctly in 
road traffic. Parents with their children 
thoughtlessly cross at traffic lights or 
zebra crossings when the pedestrian 
light shows red, or they go down one- 
way streets in the wrong direction on a 
bicycle, or they park on pavements so 


that pedestrians have to step into the 
roadway. 

Then children are given their own bi- 
cycle at far too young an age. Small 
children are helpless as pedestrians. 
They do not know what to do all the 
time, and they are certainly not in a po- 
sition to have proper control over a bi- 
cycle so that they can assess traffic situ? 
ations correctly and react properly. 

Going to and coming from school is 
the most dangerous part of a child’s day, 
and the supposed greater safety of the 
school bus does not alter this much. 

In other countries, the USA fop ex- 
ample, especially built buses are used as 
school buses; in the rich Federal Repub- 
lic.lhe oldest buses transport children to 
and from school. ' " ' 


In these vehicles, built for adults, 
children can be hurt by the hand bars; 
when the vehicle brakes they can slide 
off the seats which are too high for 
them. 

Frequently the buses are hopelessly 
over-crowded, because the local gov- 
ernment wants to save money by not 
putting too many school buses into ser- 
vice. 

Safety plays only a subsidiary role 
when it comes to putting school buses 
into service. Usually the contract is giv- 
en to the company that has made the 
lowest bid to the local authorities. 

It is logical then that the oldest vehi- 
cles available arc put into service to 
transport the schoolchildren, with n 
driver who cannot he put behind the 
wheel on long routes or in scheduled 
services. 

Police spot-checks regularly reveal 
that not enough attention is paid to safe- 
ty measures and that the drivers arc un- 
suitable for their task. 

Several years ago the ADAC, the 
Federal Republic's motoring club, de- 
signed a school bus meeting children’s 
requirements. 

The entrance was lowered; the doors 
were made especially safe so dial child- 
ren could not be crushed if they closed 
on a child gelling in or out of (he bus. 
The seats were built at a height suitable 
for children and sharp edges were 
avoided as far as possible to reduce the 

■ t. in iii -i nf mjmv iU« minium in 

There was (idle enthusiasm for the 
model among bus operators. 

Traffic experts have been just as un- 
successful in pushing through another 
regulation which is applied in America, 
for example: when u bus stops the traffic 
around the bus must come to a halt as 
well. Heavy penalties are handed out to 
drivers who overtake a standing school 
bus. 

In the Federal Republic, however, 
only safety-minded bus drivers halt 
their vehicle crossways on the road so 
that they stop the traffic and “their" 
children in the bus can cross the road in 
safety. 

But children are not just endangered 
on the road: they run the risk of fatal in- 
jury in their parents' car. 

Last year 12,997 children under the 
age of 15, travelling in a car, were in- 
jured in road accidents; 2,104 were se- 
verely injured and 105 killed. For the 
first time since May 1 986 the number of 
children in cars killed in an accident 
rose. 

:.'i . The shocking -aspect of : these figures 
is that, according to traffic experts, the 
number of severely injured children 
could be reduced by 15 percent if the 
parents had placed the children in an 
appropriate child's seat. 

The motoring magazine auto motor 
looked at 870 accidents. It reported that 
the risks for children not using a snfety 
belt was seven times greater that for 
children secured In the car. 

Thd magazine reported that 82.7 per 
cent of children in seat belts or child- 
ren’s seats came through accidents with- 
out any injury. 

Yet, despite^ these figures and the re- 
peated appeals to parents to buckle 
their children into a seat in the car, most 
chijdren travel in cars without any pro-, 
tection. Safety belts are only used for 
children when driving on motorways Or 
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on long holiday trips. A few years ago, 
when fines were imposed on adults 
who did not use safely belts, the use of 
safely belts rose by 90 per cent; but the 
federal office for traffic affairs noted 
in March thalonly 59 per cent of child- 
ren were using safety belts; 29 per cent 
of these children were in special child- 
ren's scats. 

The security of children using a 
standard safely bell is, however, open to 
question. The safely belt system built in- 
to rear seats is designed for adults. They 
arc only effective in protecting young 
people in an accident who arc 1 .20 me- 
tres tall. Only the special children’s seat 
gives a child who is smaller. safety. 

In a head-on collision a child silling 
in a rear seat is like a missile and is pro- 
jected forwards. The child can suffer 
serious injury himself or herself as well 
«is the parents in the front seals. 


Safety comes more 
cheaply than a car radio 


Cost cannot he the reason why for a 
long time there have noi been special 
children’s scats in cars. Depending on 
the security system used the cost is be- 
tween DM60 and DM200. This is not 
much for an extra, measured against the 
additional charge lor a car radio, for in- 
stance. 

When making a purchase parents 
should lake care that the children’s 
seal has an orange label with the num- 
ber ECE 44 on it. This is the produ- 
cer’s guarantee that the seat comes up 
to internationally laid-down regul- 
ations. 

The various systems are divided into 
four groups. Group Zero is offered for 
babies weighing up to nine kilograms. 
There are cradles for them which are 
fixed at three points at the passenger 
seal side of the car, facing the opposite 
direction to the direction of travel. 

. Group Ope protects infants between 
nine arid 18 kilograms; Group Two is 
for pre-school children weighing be- 
tween 15 and 25 kilograms. Group 
Three in the system covers seats for 
children between 22 and 36 kilograms 
in weight. 

The easiest way of solving the prob- 
lem would be if the car industry were 
more concerned about children and 
provided as standard folding seals for 
children, or at least offered children’s 
seals as an extra in new models. 

But only in cars of the future have 
appropriate safety measures been in- 
cluded — and it 'will be years before 
these models are'; rolling off the pro- 
duction lines. ' 1 

; • Walt her Wuttke 
1 (Rhein Isclier Merkiir/Chrlsi und Welt, 
Bonn, 10 November 1989) 




